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NUMBER  00564 


AUGUST  1973 


"The  CCCC  Journalism  Department  is  like  an  'out  house.'  If  you  fall  into  it, 
you  fight  like  heck  to  get  out!" 

—  Alfred  E.  Neuman 


Ecology 

"Sitting  on  our 
rears." 


FIGHT     SMOG! 

iDE   AHORSE 


DAN  REEDER  —  publisher  ANN  HOBBS  —  editor 

CAROL  CADWELL,  JEAN  HAYS,  ARNOLD  LYTLE, 

MARILYN  AGEE  —  associate  editors 

STEVE  CURRENT,  STEVE  GRAGERT  —  photographers 

MARTHA  FEASTER  —  art  director 

PERRY  MASON  —  lawsuits 

CONTRIBUTING  ARTISTS  AND  WRITERS 

the  usual  gang  of  idiots 


"Everything's 
coming  up 
Rosie". 
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SNEA  Memoriam 21 

GREAT  CONTRIBUTIONS  DEPARTMENT 

Staff's  Tribute  to  Martha  Feaster 18 

JOKE  AND  DAGGER  DEPARTMENT 

Spy  Vs.  Spy  4 

MARGINAL  THINKING  DEPARTMENT 

Drawn-Out-Dramas ** 
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TWO  BITS  DEPARTMENT 

A  MAD  Look  At  Cheerleading  15 

WAY  OFF  BROADWAY  DEPARTMENT 

MAD  Looks  At  The  Plays 22 

**Various  Places  Around  The  Magazine 

MAD  —  August,  1973,  NO.  00564  is  published  only  once  a  year  due  to 
temporary  spells  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  The  Tiger  staff  is  kept 
locked  away  in  room  Al  (which  will  be  equipt  with  padded  walls  next  year) 
so  that  they  may  not  inflict  harm  upon  themselves  or  others.  The  names  of 
characters  used  in  all  MAD  sections  are  fictitious  —  which  doesn't  say  a 
whole  lot  for  anyone  concerned.  A  similarity  without  satiric  purpose  to  a 
living  person  is  a  coincidence. 
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Side  Of  A  Heavy 
Staff. 
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FLIMSY  EXCUSE  DEPT. 


Everyone  will  not  agree  with  our  approach  to  yearbooking.  We  expect  that.  But  we  hope  that  after  you  have  read  this 
excuse,  you  will  re-examine  the  book  with  a  new  perspective.  A  great  yearbook,  even  a  mere  good  yearbook,  is  not 
built  in  a  day  and  old  re-hashed  hash  makes  a  poor  foundation  on  which  to  build  ideas.  We  knew  that  students  were 
getting  pretty  tired  of  seeing  the  same  old  cliches  time  after  time  in  their  yearbooks,  so  the  staff  decided  to  slip  into 
something  more  comfortable,  which  proved  to  be  the  "Media  Explosion"  approach  around  which  this  book  was  built. 

The  first  section,  which  consists  of  organizations  and  activities,  was  built  on  the  pretense  that  there  is  a  bit  of  Al- 
fred E.  Neuman  in  all  of  us,  (gawd  knows  where  he  is  hiding!).  This  little  guy  is  one  of  those  special  people  who  often 
is  referred  to  as  a  "Weirdo!"  But  is  he  really?  I  think  not,  for  he  manages  to  see  the  humor  in  any  situation.  And  to- 
day, perhaps,  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  to  laugh  about.  The  motive  for  this  section  was  that,  if  there  was  no  humor  in 
the  included  situations,  the  yearbook  staff  invented  some. 

The  second  section  deals  with  sports,  and  is  representative  of  the  everyday  newspaper  sports  section.  The  ads  were 
placed  within  this  section  to  remind  the  reader  that  you  get  nothing  free,  and  at  $20  a  page,  there  ain't  no  room  for 
wasted  space. 

The  third  section  comes  along  just  in  time  to  bring  the  reader  back  to  the  reality  that  he  is  really  reading  a  yearbook 
and  not  a  Reader's  Digest  selection  of  varied  prize  winning  essays.  We  also  found  this  to  be  a  great  waste  can  for  such 
topics  as  Freedom,  and  other  lost  causes. 

The  final  section  is  our  attempt  at  giving  "birth  to  the  blues."  We  nursed  it,  and  rehersed  it,  and  at  times  we  even 
cursed  it,  and  that's  the  way  (Bah,  Bah,  Bah,  Bah,)  we  wrote  our  own  thing.  But  the  ideas  really  weren't  very  fertile 
and  we  ended  up  with  something  akin  to  a  literary  abortion. 


Naughtily, 

"Little  Orphan"  Annie 


JOKE  AND  DAGGER  DEPT. 
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YOU'VE  COME  a 
LUNG  WAY  BABY! 


f  T 


WE  WANNA  BE  ELECTED!" 


COLLEGE  QUEEN  DEPT. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  DAY,  ROSIE  AND  KAY 


"A  Tribute  to  Rosie" 

(Sung  to  the  tune  of  "The  Trolley 
Song") 

Vote,  vote,  vote  went  the  voters.  The 
voting  results  were  unchained.  Who 
do  you  think  won  the  title?  It  was 
Rosie  conducting  the  train. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  are 
proud  to  present  our  1972  Football 
Homecoming  Queen,  Rosalee,  who 
will  reign  over  the  51st  Annual 
Homecoming  Ball." 

Oct.  14  was  the  date,  Curry  Field 
was  the  place,  and  the  Tigers 
outscored  Butler  County  32-8.  Hero 
Dog  provided  the  entertainment  at 
the  dance  and  you  are  there. 


This  year  each  candidate  represented  a  different  CCCC  organization  for  queen. 


1972-73    Football    Homecoming    Queen 
Candidates  are  Debbie  Bradley,  DeGaye 


Riley,  Mary  Graham,  Becky  Pinkston,  Marilyn 
Edwards,  Renea  Ryan  and  Rosalee  Ball. 


Queen  Rosie,  a  sophomore  at  CCCC,  was  the 
Agri-Business  candidate  for  the  honor. 
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See  the  Basketball  Homecoming 

Queen. 

See  the  Basketball  Homecoming 

queen  in  her  fancy  clothes. 

Her  college  is  proud  of  her. 

Her  mother  is  proud  of  her. 

Her  father  is  proud  of  her. 

Her  sister  is  proud  of  her. 

Her  brother  is  proud  of  her. 

Smile,  family,  smile. 

Kay  is  smiling,  too. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  happiest 

moments  in  her  life. 

Attendants  were  Rita  Bair.  Phyllis 
Marotta,  Connie  Byrd,  Shelia 
Bahruth,  Deana  Deets,  Debbie 
Cleveland,  and  Roseann  Jordan. 


Spring  Sports  Homecoming  Queen  Candidates  waite  in  anticipation. 


Kay  Johnston,  a  sophomore  at  CCCC,  was  named  Spring  Homecoming  Queen. 


Kay  hears  her  name  announced 


and  she  realizes  that  she's  won! 

G 


JOURNALISTIC  JIVE  DEPT. 


It's  a  wonder  this  book  ever  made  it 
to  press.  In  fact,  it's  a  wonder  this 
book  was  ever  written  and  produced 
at  all!  As  you  can  see  by  the  picture, 
the  yearbook  staff  consisted  of  a 
bunch  of  fun  loving,  good  time, 
night  life  people  who  went  out  for 
the  bright  lights  in  the  big  cities. 

Yep,  we'd  just  pile  on  our 
buckboard  and  head  for  town.  The 
only  problem  was  that  when 
Seabiscut  (our  horse)  slowed  down, 
we  sometimes  didn't  make  it  into 
town  until  way  late,  so  we  ended  up 


staying  way  late;  This  happened 
quite  often  because  as  yet  nobody's 
ever  invented  any  horse  laxitives. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  though, 
we  did  get  him  to  sip  on  a  little  Dr. 
Pepper. 

Well,  anyway,  there's  more  to  our 
story,  but  that's  another  time  and 
another  place.  We  all  decided  that 
we  couldn't  make  it  farmin'  and 
we'd  starve  to  death  as  journalists, 
so  we  each  branched  out  to  pursue 
a  different  enterprise.  Dan  Reeder, 
our  "former  adviser"  decided  he'd 


try  his  hand  at  the  table,  (billiards 
that  is).  We  all  decided  that  Arnold 
Lytle  looked  like  the  typical 
undertaker,  so  he  undertook  it. 
Steve  Current  decided  to  build  a 
flying  machine,  only  to  find  that 
Wilber  and  Orville  beat  him  to  it. 
Steve  Gragert  went  west  and  opened 
the  first  'black-jack'  casino  in 
Nevada.  Carol  Cadwell  decided  to  go 
sell  'fire  water'  to  the  Indians.  And 
Jean  Hays  and  Ann  Hobbs  just 
decided  to  do  what  comes  naturally 
(which  amounted  to  sitting  around 
looking  'RASTY'. 


L4*«m 
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PERVERTED  PRODUCTIONS  DEPT. 

MAD  ACADEMY 
AWARDS 


The  1973  MAD  ACADEMY  AWARD 
went  to  the  cast  of  that  great  new 
release  "The  Cycle"  which  was  also 
nominated  for  Best  Editor,  Best 
Supporting  Editor,  Best  Make  Up, 
Bet  Special  Effects,  and  Best 
Photography. 

"The  Cycle"  was  a  comedy  spoof 
on  the  workings  of  a  college 
newspaper.  There  were,  however, 
some  more  serious  moments.  For 
example,  there  is  a  scene  where  Mr. 
Editor,  played  by  Arnold  Lytle,  had 
to  spend  a  grueling  night  at  the 
Traveler  so  that  the  Friday  morning 
deadline  could  be  met.  There  is  also 
a  riotous  scene  in  which  Ponk, 
played  by  Becky  Pinkston,  tries  to 
edit  her  own  copy. 

The  main  plot  of  the  story  centers 
around  the  daily  confusion  of  the 


Cowley  County  Community  College 
newspaper  staff. 

"The  Cycle"  was  directed  by  that 
dashing  young  genius  Mr.  Dan 
Reeder,  who  has  been  responsible 
for  such  big-name  productions  as 
"Typist  On  The  Roof,"  and  "The 
Reporter  Who  Came  In  From  The 
Cold." 

The  cast,  in  order  of  appearance  is: 
Mr.  Editor,  Arnold  Lytle;  Feature 
Editor,  Connie  Brougher;  Ponk  the 
Campus  Editor,  Becky  Pinkston; 
Asst.  Campus  Editor,  Jan  Mclntire; 
Sports  Editor,  Rick  Snider,  News 
Editor,  Jean  Hays;  Advertising 
Manager,  Robert  Hubbard;  Photog- 
rapher, Steve  Current;  and  Staff 
Writer,  Kity  Miers. 

MAD  is  proud  to  present  this  award 
to  this  Perverted  cast. 
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NUTTY  STORY  DEPT. 


EVERYBODY  LOVES  A  WINNER 


Since  the  communication  channels 
were  inexplicably  blocked  between 
the  journalism  department  and  PBL 
during  the  past  year  (we  still  can't 
figure  out  what  happened),  we 
thought  this  would  be  the  best  way 
to  drive  PBL  MAD. 

But  first  things  first. 

PBL  ran  a  hard-sell  campaign  to 
finance  its  contingent  to  the  PBL 
state  convention  held  at  Emporia 
February  16  and  17. 

"America,"  they  cried,  "communi- 
cate with  me!"  as  they  scuried 
about  peddling  their  pecans,  candy 
and  a  few  slightly  used  "Elect  Mc- 
Govern-Eagleton  in  '72"  buttons. 

The  sales  project  was  most 
successful  (as  illustrated  by  the 
graph)  and  so  was  the  convention. 
The  locals  walked  away  with  13 
prizes,  including  6  first-place  prizes. 


Yes,  friends,  the  trip  home  carried 
13  prizes,  and  at  least  that  many 
first-class  headaches. 

Headaches?  Yes,  friends,  those 
PBLers  aren't  totally  square.  Now 
for  the  first  time  over  in  print  we 
bring  you,  courtesy  of  Mark  Blair,  a 
MAD  peek  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
PBL  party  (oops)  convention. 

We  certainly  hope  Steve  Gragert  did 
not  tarnish  his  award  when  he 
performed  that  unsanitary  act  of 
applying  his  moist  lips  squarely  to 
the  middle  of  it. 

PBLers  found  that  mixing  several 
trash  cans,  a  few  bath  tubs,  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  motel  ice  can 
produce  some  rather  unstable 
conditions  when  mixed  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  spirit. 

Mark  Blair  must  have  been  es- 
pecially   unstable   when    he   en- 


countered a  rather  rudely-stable 
lampost.  Smarts  don't  it,  Mark? 

And  it's  no  wonder  that  Renea  Ryan 
forgot  her  purse.  You'd  be  foggy  too 
if  you  just  got  out  of  a  Volkswagen 
full  of  11  people,  especially  with  Mrk 
Blair  driving. 

And  about  that  floating  crap-ga-,  I 
mean  party.  Was  that  equipped 
with  an  automatic  Miss  Wilson 
detection  device? 

But  afterall,  PBL  was  the  most 
active  club  on  campus,  and  isn't 
everyone  entitled  to  a  few  moments 
of  a  gaiety  and  leisure? 

Lord  knows  the  journalism 
department  hasn't  got  much  room 
to  be  proud. 


Miss 
Wilson 
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PBL  Members:  Ron  Irvin,  John  Ferguson, 
Mark  Blair,  Jim  Denney,  Rick  Simmons, 
Linda  Shoup,  Alice  Williams,  Sally  Rush, 
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Susan  Guinty,  Paula  Hess,  Connie  Marshall, 
Renea  Ryan,  and  Colleen  Walcher. 


TWO  BITS  DEPT. 


MAD  PRIMER  FOR  CHEERLEADlNG 


MAD  PRIMER  FOR  CHEERLEADING 

Lesson  One:  Make  a  deal  with  your  doctor  for  a  lifetime 

supply  of  diet  pills. 

Lesson  Two:  For  muscular  coordination,  take  15  years  of 

dancing  lessons. 

Lesson  Three:  Drink  three  gallons  of  Tiger  Juice  every 

day,  to  get  your  day  off  to  a  roaring  start. 

Lesson  Four:  Memorize  "The  Tiger  Rag"  as  this  is  a  very 

useful  song  for  pep  assemblies  and  for  that  big  game.  If 

you  don't  know  the  words,  move  your  mouth  and  fake  it. 

Lesson  Five:  Take  out  hospitalization  insurance  and  be 

sure  you  can  do  the  splits  before  you  try. 
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SELECTIVE  INTERPRETATION  DEPT. 

Student  Government  Association  produced  many  entertaining  times  for  CCCC  students  in  the  past  year.  Often, 
however,  credit  was  not  given  where  credit  was  due.  Pick  up  an  old  copy  of  the  school  newspaper  and  you  will 
probably  see  a  report  on  SGA  activities.  But  often  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  blame  and/or  credit  should  be  placed. 
To  remedy  this  unfortunate  situation,  merely  fill  in  the  numbered  blanks  with  one  choice  from  the  corresponding 
numbered  lists,  and  you'll  be  enjoying  the  literary  chance  of  a  life  time  when  you  complete  . . . 

THE  MAD  TDO  IT  YOURSELF'  SGA 
STORY 


L , 2. ,  declared  today  that 2- must 4. at  CCCC.  Speak- 
ing  5; ,  he/she  said  that 6.              was/were  absolutely  necessary 7. . 


CHOICES 

be  exterminated 
5.  at  the  Senate  meeting 

1.  Dr.  Andre  DuChateau 

at  the  SGA  meeting 

Phyllis  Marotta 

at  a  pep  rally 

DeGaye  Riley 

off  the  cuff 

Mary  Graham 

in  his/her  sleep 

Alfred  E.  Neuman 

at  a  rally  of  crazed  anarchists 

Arnold  Lytle 

almost  incoherently 

2.  SGA  Advisor 

6.  school  spirit 

Senate  representative 

disension 

candidate  for  SGA  president 

reorganization 

Entertainment  Committee  Chairman 

organization 

Slanted  SGA  beat  reporter 

a  lynching  mob 

3.  the  College  Senate 

molotov  cocktails 

The  SGA 

parliamentary  procedure 

more  scholarships 

rock  bands 

the  basketball  team 

7.  to  burn  the  CCCC  administration  building 

the  journalism  idiots 

to  have  a  successful  homecoming 

4.  be  dissolved 

for  making  student  desires  heard 

take  a  cut  in  pay 

to  eliminate  waste 

win  a  couple  of  games 

to  make  kids  interested  in  SGA 

be  established 

for  progress 

be  reorganized 

Student  Government  Association 
representatives  include:  Jim  McLung,  Ronda 
Mulkey,  Diane  Baerg,  Linda  Sherwood,  Alan 
Smith,  President  Phyllis  Marotta,  Scratch, 
Sheila  Babruth,  Debra  Boyer,  Secretary  Mary 


Graham,  Entertainment  Committee 
Chairman  Connie  Brougher,  Mary  Stone, 
Debbie  Thresher  and  Sponsor  Dr.  Andre 
DuChateau. 


Ronda  Mulkey  and  Alan  Smith  were  identi- 
fied from  the  police  line  up  and  were 
sentenced  to  one  year  of  hard  labor  as 
president  and  vice-president  of  SGA  for 
defacing  public  bathrooms  and  littering  the 
halls  of  CCCC  with  campaign  posters. 


FUN  AND  GAMES  DEPT. 


NIGHTENGALE  DEPT. 


THE  SHOW  MUST  GO  ON 
.    .  AND  ON 


AND  ON 


"Nobody  knows  the  troubles  I've 
seen,"  bemoaned  August  Trollman 
in  barroom  baritone.  He  lifted  his 
head  from  his  crossed  arms, 
balanced  on  the  directing  stand.  "It 
wasn't  too  bad  when  Bertha  Butts 
bit  a  bite  of  Bernard's  baloney  and 
badgered  up  her  braces.  I  wasn't 
even  too  discouraged  when 
Marotta's  Maulers  meant  to 
meander  up  to  a  movie  and  ended 
up  missing  the  most  miserable 
meeting  I've  ever  had  in  choral 
directing." 

He  paused  and  breathed  from  his 
diaphram,  always  setting  a  good 
example  for  his  choir  students,  even 
in  his  hour  of  dispair. 

Something  had  happened  to  18  of 
the  20  members  and  the  biggest 
event  of  the  musical  season  was 
scheduled  for  tomorrow:  the  Talent 
Show.  And  it  looked  as  if  a  duet 
might  be  the  only  act  to  throw  be- 
fore the  angry  lions  (or  is  that 
tigers?)  and  most  of  them  weren't 
even  Christian. 

"Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be?" 
Fostine  Moncrief  beamed 
harmonically,  floating  into  the 
auditorium. 


"It's  my  choir,"  Auggy  said, 
dejectedly.  "And  I'll  cry  if  I  want  to. 
Something  has  happened  to  18  of 
my  20  choir  members.  Illness, 
mental  retardation,  absence  of 
vocal  cords,  two  broken  necks,  five 
geese  a  grinnin',  four  ladies 
laughin',  and  two  measily 
partridges  in  a  pear  tree." 

"A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,  I  always  say."  It  was 
Fostine  saying. 

"Speaking  of  my  two  healthy  'birds, 
'"  August  said,  peering  at  Fostine 
from  behind  his  director's  baton.  "I 
hope  they're  not  in  the  bushes.  They 
might  get  poison  ivy  of  the  throat." 

"Gasp,"  Fostine  gasped.  "Not 
poison  ivy  of  the  throat!"  "It's  just  a 
hunch,"  Auggy  warned.  "But  my 
hunches  are  usually  accurate.  Oh 
what  will  I  do  about  the  Talent 
Show?" 

We're  not  going  to  let  this  thing  get 
us  down,  Auggy,"  Fostine  reas- 
sured. "We'll  put  on  that  show  even 
if  we  have  to  do  it  ourselves!" 

At  that  moment,  in  walked  the 
birds.  Sure  'nuf:  poison  ivy  of  the 
throat. 


"That  does  it!"  Auggy  cried.  "C'mon 
Fostine,  we've  got  work  to  do." 

"Atta  boy,  Auggy.  Let's  knock  'em 
out." 

And  they  did.  Auggy  and  Fossy  put 
on  a  performance  that  prompted 
the  hit  song,  "From  20  to  2,  I'll 
Always  Love  You."  The 
performance  was  more  memorable 
than  the  song,  but  the  last  line  paid 
tribute  to  the  duo  who  did  their 
derndest  not  to  disappoint  the 
dreamy-eyed  dredges  that  showed 
up  for  the  Talent  Show. 

The  words  go  likes  this;  (to  the  tune 

of  Frankie  and  Johnny)  Auggy  and 

Fossy  were  cohorts, 

They  never  let  a  good  thing  die. 

And  when  they  snowed  'em  at  the 

Talent  Show 

It   was    bvious   that  they   would 

go 

(now  to  the  tune  of  the  Lone 
Ranger) 

to  the  top,  to  the  top,  to  the 
tallest  heights  of  the  tallest  top,  the 
tallest  top,  the  tallest  top,  the  tallest 
top,  the  tallest  top,  to  the  top  to  the 
top  to  the  toooooppppppp! 
(crunch) 


Choir  members  included  Jeannie  Billings,  Deanna  Deets,  David  Dimit,  Brad  Holt,  Rose  Jordan,  David  Miller,  Sally  Rush,  Carol  Stone,  Mark  Blair, 
and  Connie  Brougher. 


CCCC  ENSEMBLE  WANTS  YOU! 


CCCC  Ensemble  Wants  YOU! 

Join  the  CCCC  Ensemble  and  see 
the  sights  of  Cowiey  County. 

CCCC  Ensemble  is  looking  for  a 

few  good  voices. 
(Sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Marines' 

Hymn) 

From  the  halls  of  Old  Grenoia 
To  the  shores  of  Geuda  Springs, 

August  Trollman  has  recruited 
A  bunch  of  kids  who  really  sing. 

Though  their  homes  are  Burden  and 

Atlanta, 
Some  have  come  from  Dexter  and 

Mulvane. 

They  are  proud  to  be  the  Cowley  Co 
Singers, 

What  further  need  is  there  to 
explain? 


CCCC  ensembles  sang  for  many  community 
events  and  put  together  several  school 
programs. 
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SNEA  (Student's  National  Education  Association)  was  an 
asset  to  its  community,  a  fine  upstanding  citizen  in  the 
world  of  organizations.  SNEA  was  only  in  the  prime  of  its 
life  when  it  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  a  heartless, 
notorious  murderer  called  Apathy. 

Apathy  holds  more  notches  in  the  butt  of  its  rifle  than 
any  gun  slinger  who  ever  rode  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Apathy  has  two  main  targets  in  its  quest  for  fame:  enthu- 
siasm and  caring. 

The  arrest  of  Apathy  has  been  hampered  because  too 
many  people  fail  to  recognize  its  potential  danger.  If  this 
outlaw  should  approach  you,  remember  that  Apathy  is 
armed  and  should  be  considered  dangerous. 


SING  YOUR  OWN  SONG  Dept. 


And  let  us  not  forget  the  musicians 
who  made  this  song  a  classic,  The 
Tiger  Band.  This  dedicated  group  of 
instrumentalists  put  their  own 
personal  touch  into  each  note  to  fill 
the  air  with  melodious  harmony. 
The  group,  led  by  Captain  August 
Trollman,  would  gather  together 
and  play  before  the  eager  ears  of 
the  awaiting  crowd.  When  this 
group  of  musicians  broke  into  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  grown  men 
were    seen    to    weep.    Captain 


Trollman,  known  as  the  Lawrence 
Welk  of  Ark  City,  was  determined 
that  this  band  would  represent  the 
institution  well.  To  this  end,  his 
goals  were  accomplished. 

In  these  troubled  times  it's  good  to 
know  that  we  still  have  the  joy  of 
music  to  bring  happiness  into  our 
lives.  Ah  yes,  those  melodic  tones 
which  bring  joy  to  our  hearts  and  a 
tear  to  our  eyes  can  be  found  in  that 
old  inspirational  tune,  which  we  all 


know  and  love,  Tiger  Rag.  Yes, 
friends,  Tiger  Rag  is  one  of  those 
tunes  that  we  hear  from  time  to 
time.  It  brings  back  fond  memories 
of  those  'good  old  days'  when  life 
was  carefree  and  each  day  was  filled 
with  sunshine.  Yes,  that  blessed 
tune  Tiger  Rag  moves  us  to  higher 
deeds  and  stirs  our  uncontrollable 
emotions!  From  the  pages  of  "Pure 
Gold",  ever  resounding  notes  of 
joyful  praise  feed  our  soul  with 
resurgent  spiritual  uplifting. 


Kitty  Miers  practices  on  "Tiger  Rag' 


Band  members  find  time  to  play  for  all  home  games  throughout  the  season. 
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Steve  Archer  is  at  it  again  as  he  and  Dick  Thomas  get  into  another  argument. 


AUTOMATION  INNOVATIONS  DEPT. 


I  GOT  THEM  OLD  DEVIL  WELDING  BLUES 


"Ode  to  Vica" 

A  Juco  Musical 
(Sung  to  the  tune  of  "Okie  From  Muskogie" 

We  don't  wear  no  wedding  gowns  in  VICA. 
And  we  don't  sell  no  nuts  like  P.B.L. 
We  just  work  with  all  this  fine  machinery. 
'Cause  we  all  think  machinery's  pretty  swell. 

Chorus: 

And  we're  proud  to  be  members  here  in  VICA. 
We  think  Vo-Tech's  where  everyone  should 

be. 
We  dig  wrenches,  hoists,  and  welding 

goggles. 
We'll  fix  your  car,  but  we  won't  do  it  free. 

We  don't  have  no  Women's  Lib  in  VICA. 
In  fact  there  ain't  no  women  here  at  all. 
So  we're  content  to  work  on  our  machinery. 
But  there's  toher  things  we'd  rather 
overhaul. 

Chorus: 


Vo.  Tech  students  spent  time  learning  how  to  operate  a  Bridgeport  milling  machine,  (whatever 
that  is!) 


The  students  are  getting  ready  to  make  a 
setup  on  a  job  for  the  verticle  mill.  Vocational 


classes  were  popular  this  year.  There  were 
about  375  Vo.-Tech  enrollees. 


Vocational  Technical  Clubs  of  America  offer 
valuable  training  in  machine  shop. 
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LITERARY  REPROACH  DEPT. 


GOBLIN  WITH  THE  WIND 


by  Gary  Smith 


..leetin'  of  de  Mad  Goblins 
Lonely  Hearts  Society  is  here  —  by 
and  rat  now  adjoined.  Next  meetin' 
will  be  Wednesday  mawnin'  in  de  CC 
—  double-C  college  liberry.  So  dress 
accordin'ly  and  don't  ferget  de  bow- 
lin'  toinament  tomorra  night."  The 
Sublime  Domino  pounded  his  gavel 
to  indicate  the  end  of  another 
session  of  loneliness.  Mad  Goblins 
and  their  voices  began  to  rise  as  the 
house  lights  came  on. 

Bob  Goblin  turned  to  make  his  way 
towards  a  nearby  exit.  The  crowd  of 
Mad  Goblins  before  him  moved 
unbelievably  slow,  as  some  of  the 
more  elderly  members  had  severe 
leg  cramps.  He  tried  to  push 
through,  but  only  found  himself 
pushed  back  even  farther  than  he 
had  been.  So  he  relaxed  and  let 
patience  enter  his  veins. 

All  these  Mad  Goblins,  he  thought  as 
he  went.  All  these  Mad  Goblins  and 
not  one  girl!!!! 

True.  The  Mad  Goblins  Lonely 
Hearts  Society's  roll  call  list 
consisted  of  165  names,  all  male. 
Originally,  the  club  had  been 
formed  to  bring  together  lonely  boy 
Mad  Goblins  and  lonely  girl  Mad 
Goblins,  but  always  there  had  been 
only  girl-mad  boy  Mad  Goblins. 
Every  Wednesday  morning,  the 
Society  met  in  the  most  vacant 
location  available.  Past  meetings 
had  been  held  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
Newman's  department  store,  in  the 
old  Methodist  Church,  in  the  CCCC 


auditorium  during  a  pep  assembly, 
and  in  Dan  Reeder's  refrigerator. 
But  never  was  a  female  Mad  Goblin 
present. 

Once  a  month,  the  MGLHS  hired  the 
same  local  band  and  held  a  dance. 
Illustrious  wall-to-wall  decoretions, 
catered  refreshments,  and  'special- 
ly added  entertainment  completed 
the    recreation,    but    did    not 


came,  _ 
home  early 


Once  a  year,  a  special  party  was 
held  for  members  who  were  leaving 
the  Society  to  get  married.  These 
parties  always  were  cancelled, 
though,  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
member  ever  got  married. 

At  last,  Bob  made  it  outside  the 
building  and  stopped.  Some  of  the 
members  were  pals  with  one 
another,  but  Bob  didn't  have  any 
friends  at  all  except  Mrs.  Mass  at  the 
Home,  and  Sublime  Domino,  who 
had  first  invited  him  to  join  the  Mad 
Goblins  Lonely  Hearts  Society. 

"Don't  let  it  git  yer  goat,  Bob,"  the 
Sublime  Domino  had  told  him.  "As 
soon  as  one  o'  us  gits  a  dame,  de 
rest  o'  us  got  it  made!"  And  now,  six 
years  later,  Bob  was  yet  to  see  ne 
fellow  member  with  a  chick.  But  he 
waited  calmly  for  his  day  to  come. 

In  fact,  that  was  all  he  lived  for.  Life 
at  the  Home  for  Wayward  Mad 
Goblins  was  comfortable  and  easy, 
and  Mrs.  Mass  rarely  beat  him,  ex- 
cept when  he  offended  the  other 
residents  by  forgetting  to  make 
their  beds  or  empty  their  trash,  as 
was  Bob  the  Gob's  job.  But  the 
loneliness  of  his  life  was  always 
foremost  in  his  mind.  He  had  lived 
in  the  Home  since  the  age  of 
fourteen,  at  which  time  he 
announced  to  his  loving  middle- 
class  parents  in  Caldwell,  Idaho  that 
he  was  way  ware. 

Bob  looked  up  the  long  street  that 
led  to  the  Home,  put  his  hands  in  his 


pockets,  and  started  on  his  way. 


entertainment.  Bob's  set  wasn't 
endowed  with  the  magical 
advantages  of  cable,  so  his  choices 
were  limited. 

I  cannot  take  this  anymore!  he 


his  coat  and  flashlight  and  made  his 
escape  through  the  fire  exit. 


He  walked  up  to  Main  Street,  where 
he  found  several  empty  stores  with 
padlocks  on  their  doors.  The  night 
breeze  blew  up  the  back  of  his  coat 
as  he  stood  near  a  display  window 
offering  the  very  latest  in  between 
—  tow  deodorant  and  white  tooth 
dye,  two  items  that  the  public  didn't 
recognize  as  necessities  until  after 
being  informed  by  the  advertising 
people  that  both  were  essential  in 
proper  grooming. 

Bob  looked  into  the  street  and  ob- 
served automobiles  of  every  color, 
shape,  size,  make,  speed,  and  noise 
level.  They  dodged,  darted,  and 
dashed  back  and  forth  before  him, 
never  giving  the  street  five 
seconds  rest. 

A  girl  with  long  hair  stuck  her  head 
out  of  one  crowded  vehicle,  yelled 
something  nonsensical,  and 
laughed  loudly  as  she  passed  until 
her  voice  could  no  longer  be  heard 
by  the  lonely  Mad  Goblin  on  the 


Bob  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
headed  toward  the  local  young 
people's  tavern  —  the  Round  House. 
He  knew  he  was  not  going  to  go  in, 
but  he  was  wrong.  Standing  before 
the  entrance  holding  his  flashlight, 
he  caught  another  night  breeze  and 
decided  to  go  in  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  getting  warm. 

As  he  walked  through  the  door, 
nearly  everyone  in  the  tavern 
looked  up  to  see  who  had  entered. 


never  been  in  a  bar  in  his  life,  but 
the  congregational  stare  lasted  no 


one  person  in  the  bar  realized  that 
he  was  a  Mad  Goblin. 

He  moved  very  slowly  down  the  aisle 
between  drinking  booths.  He  had  to 
move  very  slowly  becuase  of  the 


music,  Bob  arrived  at  the  counter 
and  sat  down  on  a   barstool.  / 


moment  later,  he  was  asked  what 
his  pleasure  was. 

"Oh,  uh,  ah,"  he  stuttered.  "I'll 
take  a  beer." 

"What  kind  of  beer?"  asked  the  bar- 
tender, glancing  at  Bob's  flashlight. 

"A  beer's  a  beer,"  answered  Bob, 
smiling  like  an  idiot.  He  was  given  a 
glass  filled  with  hot  foam. 

Time  passed,  and,  surprisingly,  Bob 
began  to  have  fun.  He  finished  his 
first  draw  and  had  another  and 
then  another  and  then  two  more. 
He  started  to  feel  a  sense  of 
belonging,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  He  would  join  in  with  the  eyes 
that  examined  each  newcomer  that 
entered.  When  he  heard  a  shout  of 
"Aw-RIGHT!"  or  "ALCOHOL!"  he 
echoed.  He  began  learning  the  art  of 
BOOGIE,  through  his  own 
observation. 

Suddenly  he  saw  her.  HER!  He 
looked  again.  There  she  was,  in  the 
very  same  room  that  he  was  in.  He 
was  looking  at  her  in  awe.  She  was 
not  looking  at  him  at  all. 

"That's  her!"  he  said.  "There  she 
is!"  Bob  the  Mad  Goblin  was  seeing 
someone  he  had  never  seen  before. 
It  was  love  at  first  sight. 

The  girl  herself  sat  alone  at  a  booth 
with  a  glass  of  beer.  Bob  know  she 
was  waiting  for  someone  who  could 
lead  her  fearlessly  into  the 
darkened  corners  of  love  and 
ecstacy  without  looking  back. 

One  more  beer,  he  thought.  He 
ordered  another  and  turned  to  her, 
utilizing  the  raw  perception  of  his 
naked  eye.  She  was  not  beautiful.  In 
fact,  she  was  ugly.  But  Bob  didn't 
really  care. 

Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,  he 
thought.  Loveliness  is  a  thing  of  the 
mind.  Good  looks  are  in  the  eys  of 
the  beholder.  Am  I  horny!  Hequckly 
lunched  his  brew  and  nearly  blew 
his  lunch  as  he  found  his  way  off  of 
the  bar  stool  to  the  floor. 

When  he  got  up  off  the  floor,  he 
shook  his  head  very  slowly,  checked 
his  flashlight,  and  headed  for  the 
doggy  chick. 

What'll  I  say?  he  thought. 

"What'll  she  think"?  he  said.  He  saw 


that  she  was  looking  his  way.  He 
swallowed  the  dread  that  had  come 
up  in  his  throat  and  staggered  confi- 
dently to  her  booth. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said,  and  belched. 
She  looked  into  his  red,  blinking 
eyes  with  a  look  of  interest  and 
undersanding. 

"Huh?"  she  said  nervously. 

"My  name  is  Bob.  Mind  if  I  sit 
down?" 

"Sit  down,  Bob.  My  name  is  Jill."  He 
sat  down  beside  her,  put  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  and  gazed  into  her 
eyes,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
until  she  looked  away. 

For  minutes,  they  sat,  him  staring  at 
her,  her  staring  at  her  glass,  until  he 
said  at  last,  "Can  I  buy  you 
another?" 

'No,  no.  I  —  " 

"Two  beers,"  he  hollered  at  the 
passing  bar  maid,  who  didn't 
happen  to  hear  him. 

Jill  said  very  little.  She  was 
obviously  freaked  out! 

"I'm  sorry,  Jill.  I  didn't  mean  to 
freak  you  out.  I'll  —  I'll  go  away 


"Oh,  no,  Bob.  Don't  go,"  she  said.  "I 
like  your  company.  There's 
something  about  you  that's 
different  from  other  boys." 

Bob  the  Gob  chuckled.  Then  he 
leaned  toward  her. 

"Want  to  know  a  secret?  Promise 
you  won't  tell?" 

Jill  nodded  sincerely. 

Bob  looked  around,  gripped  his 
flashlight  firmly,  leaned  closer  to 
her,  and  whispered,  "I'm  a  Mad 
Goblin." 

At  that  moment,  he  music  stopped, 
as  did  all  conversation  in  the  beer 
joint.  Every  eye  fell  at  once  upon 
Bob. 

The  silence  lasted  one  second, 
followed  by  a  girl's  scream  of  "MAD 
GOBLIN!"  Then  nearly  everyone, 
screaming  and  yelling,  pushed 
frantically  and  hysterically  to  get 
out  of  the  building.  Several  faintings 


occured,  one  of  which  frightened 
Bob  so  much,  he  rose  from  his  seat 
only  to  be  caught  in  the  frenzy  of 
Mad  Humans.  He  lost  track  of  Jill, 
which  was  the  least  of  his  worries  in 
struggling  for  survival.  He  soon 
found  himself  outside  the  beer  joint 
and  barely  escaped  the  mass  of 
panic-driven  force  that  had  carried 
him  there. 

He  spent  the  night,  bruised  and 
battered,  lying  on  his  flashlight  in 
an  alley  midst  light  breezes  that  his 
torn  jacket  was  not  fortress  against. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Bob  Goblin 
opened  his  eyes,  remembered,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  He  lay  awake  for 
nearly  an  hour  without  moving.  His 
head  pounded  and  his  stomach 
muscles  plotted  against  him. 

My  soul  is  destroyed,  he  thought. 
My  head  is,  for  sure!  I  am  going  to 
die. 

He  lay  very  still  without  opening  his 
eyes,  until  a  hand  touched  his  face. 
The  hand  was  light  and  soft,  but  he 
offered  no  response  to  its  touch. 

Then  he  heard  a  girl's  voice  say, 
"Everything's  all  right  now,  Bob.  I 
love  you."  The  comforting  tones  of 
Jill's  voice  lifted  his  spirits  and 
ignited  a  new  hope  within  him.  His 
soul  had  not  been  destroyed,  but 
had  only  just  been  recreated  in  the 
frame  of  another. 

Bob  sat  up  very  slowly  and  opened 
his  eyes.  When  he  saw  her  face,  he 
threw  up  all  over  his  flashlight. 


NOAH'S  FARCE  DEPT. 


ARKAOOOLALAH 
The   Story   of  ARKAlALAH 


Nobody  really  knows  how  Arkooola- 
lah  got  its  name.  Not  really.  That's 
because  nobody  but  me  knows  my 
friend,  Noah.  That's  because  Noah 
came  to  me  one  night. 

"Ralph,"  he  whispered.  "Hey  Ralph, 
wake  up.  Aw  c'mon  Ralph,  don't 
make  me  hit  you  over  the  head  with 
one  of  my  rabbit  foots,  'cause  the 
rabbit  this  foot  came  from  died 
away  'fore  I  did."  I  opened  my  eyes. 
There  stood  Noah. 

I  promptly  re-closed  my  sleepy  little 
peepers.  It  wasn't  until  three  min- 
utes and  28  seconds  later  (I  counted 
them)  that  I  allowed  my  peepers  to 
peep.  And  there  stood  Noah,  beard 
flowing,  long  white  wings  carefully 
folded  under  his  pits,  arms  crossed 
—  his  left  hand  disdainfully  twirling 
the  long,  dead  rabbit's  foot  on  a 
T.G.&Y.  chain. 

"C'mon  Ralph,  I  see  you  peeping," 
he  said,  softly. 

"Is  you  de  Lawd?"  I  shivered,  sweat- 
ing and  wondering  if  rabbit  feet 
were  just  now  getting  to  Heaven. 

"Course  not,  silly,"  he  scolded.  "I'm 
Noah.  Remember  the  guy  who  herd- 
ed all  those  animals  on  the  boat  just 
before  Adam  forgot  to  turn  off  the 
water  pump  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Whew!  40  days  and  40  nights.  When 
he  screws  up,  he  doesn'  just  mess 
around!" 

"I'm  confused.  What  are  you  doing 
in  my  bedroom?  In  fact,  what  are 
you  doing  in  a  small  South-Central 
Kansas  town  in  the  fall  of  1931?  In 
fact,  what  —  " 

"Cool  it  Ralph.  Lemme  explain.  You 
see,  the  Heavenly  Wicked  Witches 
Group  (HWWG)  up  in  Heaven  got 
this  report  from  your  fair  city.  The 
kids  in  Ark  City  are  doin'  too  much 


damage  on  Halloween.  You've  been 
appointed  to  find  something  else  for 
those  little  brats  to  do.  I  think  an 
entertainment  evening  would  be 
nice.  And  it  might  get  the  HWWG 
group  off  my  rangatang.  They've 
kidnapped  her  until  the  problem  is 
solved.  Thank  your  lucky  stars  you 
were  picked,  Ralph.  The  Witches 
could  just  as  easily  have  chosen 
Henry  Kissinger!" 

"Why  in  the  middle  of  the  night?"  I 
asked. 

'Why  not?" 

"Oh  all  right.  On  one  condition. 
You've  got  to  be  the  hit  of  the 
parade." 

"Parade?  What  parade?"  Noah 
queried. 

"Well  everybody  knows  kids  love 
parades,"  I  answered.  "We'll  have  to 
have  a  parade,  and  you've  got  to  be 
the  drawing  card.  Bring  your  arc 
and  all  those  dead  animals.  We'll 
see  ole  Jack  Mercer,  and  get  a  trai- 
lor  from  him.  Hell,  ole  Jack  can  get 
a  trailor  to  haul  anything." 

"O.K.  I  don't  want  to,  but  I'd  do 
about  anything  to  get  Peaches  back. 
Peaches  is  my  rangatang,  ya  know." 


The  early  dawn  coffee  pot  had  be- 
gun to  perk  like  the  Maxwell  House 
commercial.  Noah  and  I  had  migrat- 
ed to  the  living  room,  and  were  just 
opening  the  second  package  of 
Doral  Menthols. 

"What  will  we  call  this  gala  event?"  I 
coughed. 

"I  dunno  know,"  Noah  stammered. 
"How  'bout  'Gala  Event'?" 

Ick,"  I  wheezed.  "I  know.  How  'bout 
ARKANOAH,  since  you're  going  to 


be  the  hit  of  the  day." 

"O.K.  by  me,"  he  agreed.  And  so  it 
was.  The  kids  were  kept  happy  and 
relatively  harmless.  The  grown-ups 
all  ate  too  many  pancakes  and 
dried-up  sandwiches  while  watching 
the  parade.  Which  brings  me  back 
to  how  Arkaooolalah  got  its  name. 

Just  as  the  parade  marshall  got 
even  with  the  reviewing  stand,  I 
stood  at  the  megaphone,  ready  to 
announce  the  major  event  of  the 
parade. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  I  bellered. 
"It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  that 
we  are  evah  so  fortunate  to  have  in 
our  midst  today,  the  evah  popular 
Noah.  In  fact,  we've  named  this  fes- 
tivity in  honor  of  him.  We'll  call  it 
ARKA 

At  that  exact  moment  the  queen's 
float  passed  the  reviewing  stand, 
and,  as  is  my  wont,  I  noticed  them 
with  the  same  phrase  I  always  no- 
tice beautiful  women;  OOOLALAH! 

Out  came"       ARKALOOOLALAH!" 

Ark  City  didn't  mind.  It  had  'ark'  in 
it.  And  the  queens  didn't  mind  — 
they  were  flattered.  And  how  do  you 
fight  a  town  and  a  bunch  of  queens? 

So  now  you  know.  But  what  you 
may  not  know  is  that  Queen  OOOL- 
ALAH, 1973,  Miss  Wanda  McAdoo 
and  her  court  may  well  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  court  in  the  41- 
year  history  of  ARKAOOOLALAH. 

Well,  Noah  went  on  back  to  wher- 
eever  it  is  he  goes.  He  sent  word  by  a 
peace  dove  that  Peaches  has  been 
recovered. 

Peaches  is  his  rangatang,  you 
know  .  . 
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Even  though  the  day  dawns  bleak  and  dreary 
the  Queen  and  her  court  show  all  smiles  as 


their  float  passes  the  throngs  of  spectators 
watching  the  parade. 


Queen  Wanda  McAdoo,  receives  her  crown 
from  last  year's  queen,  Peggy  Henry. 


This  year's  Queen  Alalah  and  her  court;  Diane  Baerg,  Rosalee  Ball,  Queen  Wanda  McAdoo,  Sheila  Bahruth,  and  Pam  Peterson.  This  year's 
celebration  is  the  forty-first. 
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FUNKY-SOUL  DEPT. 


BSE  DEFUNCT  IE  ST  GROUP  1 1 


"Dear  Great  Pumpin, 

My  mommie  says  that  I'm  wasting  my  time  writing  to 
you  cause  you're  a  nothing,  a  nobody  and  you  don't  even 
exist.  But  I  don't  care  cause  sometimes  the  kids  at  school 
call  me  a  nobody  too.  But  all  I  knows  is  that  sometimes 
I'm  a  hungry  little  nobody." 

And  so  this  letter  miraculously  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Dwayne  Hickles,  great  pumkin  of  the  BSE  and  his  side 
kick  Randy  Watson,  supper  chicken.  The  members  of  the 
BSE  sent  out  a  desparate  plea  to  the  students  of  CCCC  to 
bring  food.  Only  three  cans  of  turnips  and  one  pickled 
beet  showed  up  at  the  secret  drop  off.  But- they  were  not 
discouraged  by  the  stinginess  of  their  classmates. 
Rummaging  through  the  pumkin  patch  and  the  garden 
of  presevatives  and  additives,  better  known  as  Dillions 
and  Safeway,  the  great  pumkin  and  his  merry  band  of 
soul  brothers  and  sisters  gathered  food  with  the  help  of 
the  store  managers  and  saved  the  holiday  with  Project 
Food  basket. 


Black  Student  Establishment  members  are:  Vice-president  Randy  Wat- 
son, Connie  Byrd,  Charles  Reed,  Mike  Carrel,  Secretary  Brenda  Watson, 
Robin  Byars  and  President  Dwayne  Hickles. 
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KHESSING  DISEASE  DEPT. 


AKHESSISSTILLAKHESS 


Intilectually  speaking,  KHESS  has 
employed  many  world  famous  quo- 
tations to  make  their  organization  a 
success.  They  have  taken  famous 
quotes  from  Shakespeare  and  used 
them  to  promote  their  functions. 
For  example.  'The  world  is  a  wed- 
ding, and  we  are  all  witnesses." 
From  the  play,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
came  this  expression,  "A  pizza  by 
any  other  name  would  taste  as 
sweet,"  and  who  could  ever  forget, 
"Houbough,  Houbough,  wherefore 
art  thou  Houbough?" 

KHESS,  being  one  of  the  more  so- 
phisticated clubs,  didn't  settle  for 
the  run-of-the-mill  themes  to  pro- 
mote their  causes.  If  William  Shake- 
speare could  only  have  seen  the 
Brides  Showcase,  he  would  most 
assuredly  have  written  this  line: 
"Juliet:  I  ain't  never  seen  such  a 
purty  weddin'  dress  in  all  mah  born 
days." 


Diane  Baerg  served  as  botn  a  model  and  as 
the  co-ordinator  of  the  Showcase. 


Modeling  a  gown  of  her  own  choice  from 
Brides  Showcase  in  Wichita  is  Kay  Johnston. 


Models  for  the  bridal  show  are:  Debbie  Boyer, 
Diane  Baerg,  Debbie  Thresher,  Kay  Johnston, 


Kay  Johnston  pauses  to  catch  her  breath 
before  modeling  for  the  capacity  audience. 


Mrs.  Ben  Cleveland,  Ronda  Mulkey,  Verna 
Lawrence  and  Deanna  Deets. 
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WAY  OFF  BROADWAY  DEPT. 


Sheila  Bahruth  relaxes  on  the  coach  as  the  cook  searches  for  the  missing  spices. 


AND  NOW  WE  PROUDLY  PRESENT 


CAST 


Horace  Vandergelder    Steve  Archer 


Ambrose  Kemper 

Bub  Morris 

Carenlius  Hackl 

Mark  Blair 

Barnaby  Tucker 

. .  George  Shadid 

Makachi  Stack    . 

Steve  Waggoner 

Joe  Scanlon  ... 

Bob  Ruf 

Cabman    

Richard  Thomas 

Rudolph    

Paul  Rowe 

August    

Bob  Ruf 

Gertrude 

Marjorie  Johnson 

Ermengarde    .  . 

.    Debbie  Bradley 

Dolly  Leve 

Phyllis  Marotta 

Irene  Malloy  ... 

DeGaye  Riley 

Minnie  Fay 

.    Bonnie  Johnson 

Flora  Van  Husen 

Sheila  Bahruth 

Cook 

Debbie  Thresher 

Director    

Ruth  Elaine  Brown 

DeGaye  Riley,  George  Shadid,  Paul  Rowe, 
Mark  Blair  and  Bonnie  Johnson  engage  in  a 


friendly  dinner  discussion  about  romance 
during  a  play  practice. 


Romance  and  disagreements  play  a  major 
Dart  in  the  Matchmaker  as  Susan  Guinty  and 


Phyllis  Marotta  try  to  protect  Bub  Morris  and 
Steve  Archer  from  each  other. 


Steve  Archer  is  arguing  again  as  he  and  the 
cabman  disagree  in  the  fourth  and  final  act. 


Dan  Reeder  proudly  announces  that  Dog       "Son  you  needs  your  yokemberry  tonic,"  lec- 
Patch  will  be  an  atomic  testing  ground.  tures  Mammy  Yokem  to  Lil  Abner. 


Elaine  Brown  directed  "Lil  Abner"  with  the 
help  of  Fostine  Moncrief,  music  director. 


Mammy  Yokem 

Pappy  Yokem    

'Lil  Abner    

Daisy  Mae 

Marryin'  Sam    

Earthquake  McGoon 
Cronies   


Mayor  Dawgmeat 
Husbands  (Before) 


Husbands  (After) 


Scarlette 

Moonbeam  McSwine 


Phyllis  Marotta 
George  Shadid 

Mark  Blair 

.    DeGaye  Riley 

Bill  Hackathorn 

Richard  Thomas 

Arnold  Lytle 

Steve  Archer 

Steve  Moore 

Bub  Morris 

...    Arnold  Lytle 

Dan  Fallier 

Wayne  Korber 

Farley  Frazier 

David  Doughten 

Jim  McClung 

Barbara  Feaster 

Debbie  Thresher 


Girls       .  .  Bonnie  Johnson,  Marjorie  Johnson 

Remeo  Scragg    Gordon  Tassi 

Wives  Margorie  Johnson 

Carol  Stone 

Janey  Christoph 

Senator  Jack  S.  Phogbound  Dan  Reeder 

Rasmussen  T.  Finsdale  .       Larry  McCorgary 

Government  men       Paul  Rowe,  John  Frazier 

Available  Jones  Brian  Wise 

Stupefyin'  Jones Sheila  Bahruth 

General  Bullmoose    Vernon  Graham 

Secretaries    Becky  Pinkston 

Kay  Johnston,  Debbie  Boyer,  Debbie  Warren 
Apassionata  Von  Climax  Wanda  McAdoo 

Evil  Eye  Fleagle   Dan  Fallier 

Dr.  Smithborn  Paul  Rowe 

Cecelia  Softwicke  Debbie  Boyer 

Scragg  Relatives  Bob  Lawson 

Diedre  Tassi,  Brian  Tassi,  Bridget  Tassi 
Policemen  Alan  Bontrager,  John  Tanner 


The  large  cast  was  only  one  of  the  many 
problems  encountered  in  the  production  of 


"Lil  Abner."  The  play  was  finally  presented 
on  Dec.  11  and  12  despite  the  bad  weather. 
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WHAT  DO 

CCCC 
STUDENTS 

THINK 

ABOUT 

MOST? 

A^ 


HERE  WE  GO  WITH  ANOTHER 

MAD  FOLD-IN 

In  the  past,  students  were  forced  to  study  in 
the  cramped  quarters  of  the  small  CCCC  li- 
brary, which  was  so  poorly  equipped  that  it 
cramped  bodies  and  minds.  Now,  with  the 
advent  of  the  Renn  Memorial  Library,  learning 
will  be  hindered  no  longer.  Students  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  whatever  they  so  de- 
sire —  academic  or  vo-tech. 


FOLD  THIS  SECTION  OVER  LEFT. 


<  B  FOLD  BACK  SO  "A"  MEETS  "B' 


A* 


Better  students  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
good  books.  But  equally  important  are  the  surround- 
ings in  which  they  read  these  books.  The  new  Renn 
Memorial  Library  will  take  care  of  both  these  needs, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Nell  Renn. 
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read 
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'A  Step  Forward' 
Marked  By  CCCC 


D„„n   \1omnria1   T  iKrarv  to  be  constructed  at  the  site  of  Fifth  ave.  and 

Kenn  Memorial  Linrary        ^  st  The  $500  000  library  is  expected  to 

be  completed  in  1973  and  will  become  the  hub 
This  is  the  rendered  Architecture  of  the  library     of  learning  for  the  entire  college. 


People  filed  into  the 
auditorium.  Men  from  KSOK 
and  KTVH  set  up  equipment.  A 
school  camera  stood  in  the  aisle 
to  record  the  historic  event. 
Cowley  County  Community 
College  was  about  to  begin  its 
first  ground-breaking  in  22 
years. 

After  a  brief  program  by  the 
band,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Dr.  Nelson  and  other  platform 
guests  were  ushered  to  the 
stage.  The  auditorium  was  filled 
with  students  and  townspeople 
to  standing-room-only.  The 
dedication  of  Renn  Memorial 
Library,  which  was  dubbed  by 
all  as  "A  STEP  FORWARD," 
had  begun. 

Mrs.  Dan  Stark,  a  good  friend 
of  the  late  Nell  Renn,  said  Mrs. 
Renn  had  planned  some  sort  of 
living  memorial  to  her  deceased 
husband  who  had  a  sincere 
interest  in  education.  After 
careful     thought,    Nell     Renn 


decided  to  set  aside  in  her  will 
$270,000  for  the  construction 
of  Renn  Memorial  Library. 
Finally,  Mrs.  Renn's  dream  was 
about  to  be  realized. 

After  the  hour-long 
ceremony,  guests  gathered  at 
the  corner  of  Third  and  Fifth 
avenues,  the  site  of  the  new 
Renn  Memorial  Library,  to 
watch  the  actual 
ground-breaking  Photographers 
recorded  the  realization  of  Nell 
Renn's  dream  as  the  golden 
shovel  was  lifted  to  remove  the 
first  clod  of  dirt.  Then,  in  one's, 
two's  and  three's,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  members,  friends  of 
Mrs.  Renn,  Forward  Thrust 
Committee  members  and 
everyone  elso  who  participated 
in  the  ceremonies  took  his  turn 
at  shoveling  earth. 

Construction  had  been 
formally  launched. 


Homecoming  Rule 
Changed  by  SGA 


The  Student  Government 
Association  (SGA)  eliminated 
the  tradition  of  football  players 
nominating  all  Homecoming 
Queen  candidates  at  its  first 
meeting  on  Sept   13. 

Queen  candidates  for  the 
Oct.  14  Homecoming  will  be 
selected  by  sanctioned  school 
organizations.  Each 
organization  has  been  asked  by 
SGA  to  nominate  one 
candidate.  This  policy  replaces 
the  long  standing  tradition  of 
football  player  nominations. 

After  considerable  discussion 
new  system  of  grievances  may 
soon  come  about  at  CCCC.  A 
committee  to  meet  with  Dean 
Scott  was  appointed  at  the 
meeting.  The  committee  will 
discuss  official  methods  for 
student  complaints  to  be 
registered  to  the  administration. 

As  one  of  its  projects  SGA 
plans     to    again    sponsor    the 


Bloodmobile  drive.  Last  year  an 
unusually  large  amount  of 
blood  was  donated  by  CCCC 
students,  and  SGA  called  for 
repeated  enthusiastic  student 
participation  this  year.  The 
Bloodmobile  will  be  in  town 
Sept.  27. 

In  other  business,  Mary 
Craham,  Arkansas  City 
freshman,  was  elected  secretary 
of  SGA.  A  float  committee, 
headed  by  Diane  Baerg, 
Arkansas  City  soph.,  was 
appointed  for  the  upcoming 
Arkalalah  celebration. 

Finally  a  reminder  was 
issued,  in  light  of  recent 
complaints,  that  the  dress  code 
is  virtually  non-existent; 
however,  shirts  and  shoes 
should  be  worn  when  students 
enter  the  campus,  Phyllis 
Marotta,  Arkansas  City  soph., 
and  SGA  president  said. 


Hungry  Kitten 

Cowley     County     students,     attending     the 


watermelon  feed  Sept.  5  on  5th  Ave.  by  the 
college,  cleaned  up  refreshments  leaving  only 
fragrant,  soggy  trash  for  a  kitten  who  arrived 
late.  For  related  pictures  see  page  5. 


Board  Adopts  Grading  Change 


On  July  17,  1972,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  approved  adoption 
of  the  no-F  grading  system  for 
Cowley  County  Community 
College.  It  was  the  culmination 
of  more  than  a  year  of  effort  by 
various  students,  faculty 
members  and  administrators. 

Under  the  new  policy,  which 
is  on  a  one-yar  probationary 
approval  from  the  Trustees,  no 
F's  or  WF's  (withdrawn  failing) 
will  be  entered  on  transcripts. 
Instead,  F's  will  be  I's 
(incomplete)  and  WF's  will  be 
W's  (withdrawal). 

Hopefully,  this  policy  "will 
eliminate  some  of  the  tension 
created      by       "student       vs. 


instructor  relationships"  so  that 
grades  will.  .  .  better  reflect 
accomplishments  in  the 
classroom,"  William  Scott,  dean 
of  student  affairs,  said  recently. 

One  advantage  to  the  new 
policy  will  be  the  elimination  of 

the  WF.  A — 

does      not 
transcript? 
attempted"    but 
counted  the  sa 
figuring  the  tot 
average. 

A  student  receiving  an  I  has 
three  options:  he  may  let  the  I 
stand;  he  may  withdraw  from 
the  course  leaving  a  W;  or  he 
may     contact     the    instructor 


within  two  weeks  and  arrange  a 
mutual  contract  for  work  to 
complete  the  course  and  replace 
the  I  with  a  letter  grade. 


Ideas  for  attendance-policy 
reform  were  supported  by  the 
Student  Government 
Association    (SGA)  last   spring 


after  Robert  Lawson,  instructor 
in  social  sciences,  presented  his 
research  at  a  faculty  in-service 

After  Lawson's  presentation 
the  SGA,  with   help  frfaculty 
and    administrators,    promoted 
thejianuicUcy. , 
—id 
ding 

lent     ^^ 
Acade^H  Afl 
C)     j^Foutl 

workgnap.  His  research 
in  the  summer  of  1971,  was 
enthusiastically  received  and 
fostered  a  favorable 
student-faculty  panel 
discussion,  Lawson  said. 


member  and  an  outside  student 
drew  up  the  formal  proposal. 
Three  of  the  nine  committee 
members  were  students. 

The  proposal  was  approved 
virtually  unchaged  by  the  SAC, 
\C  and  the  administrative 
enal^wid  was  submitted  to 

he  Bo^^of  Trustees. 


i  nvestigations, 
xjllege    requested  _ 

'^ftus  in^Aitioi^fe 
stafe       irreluding^ 


Coffeyville  Community  College 
and  Barton  County  Community 
College  of  both  which  have 
grading  systems  similar  to  the 
new  one  here. 


Tigers  Net  Region  6  Title 

Tennis  Nationals  Next 

See  Story  on  Page  7 
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Rutter  Relieved  of  Duties; 
Scott  Named  Interim  A.D. 


Jerry  Clugston,  Joplin,  Mo., 
soph.,  stretches  for  this  return  in 
doubles  competition  at  last 
weekend's  regional  tournament. 
Wayne         Marsh,         (behind 


Clugston)  Arkansas  City  fresh- 
man, and  Clugston  combined  to 
win  the  number  one  doubles 
championship  after  both  had  won 
their  singles  championships. 


Photo  by  Harl         W.S.  Scott,  dean  of  students,       afternoon 


has  been  appointed  acting 
athletic  director  of  CCCC  for  the 
interim  period  by  action  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  a 
special     session     Wednesday 


In  Charity  Bike  Ride 

Wheels  Roll  On  for  ESA 


"Ride  on!"  is  the  slogan  for 
Saturday's  Million  Dollar  Bike 
Ride,  sponsored  by  the  members 
of  Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha  chapters 
in  Arkansas  City. 

Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha  is  an 
international  leadership-service 
organization  which  boasts  a 
current  membership  oi  33.Q00 
women.  The  main  ESA 
headquarters  is  located  in 
Loveland,  Colo  Arkansas  City 
has  three  chapters;  Beta  Kappa, 
Beta  Nu  and  Zeta  Zeta.  Some  of 
the  surrounding  chapters  are 
located  in  Winfield,  Cedar  Vale, 
Udall  and  Wellington.  The 
sorority  concentrates  on  com- 
munity and  city  philanthropic 
projects. 

Ark  City  Mayor  Jack  Mercer 
has  declared  May  6-12  as  ESA 
week  in  Arkansas  City,  because 
the  sorority  was  founded  on  May 
6,  1926. 

The  Bike  Ride,  sponsored  by 
the  Beta  Kappa  chapter,  is  to 
raise  money  for  St.  Jude's 
Children's  Research  Hospital  in 
Memphis.  Danny  Thomas 
founded  the  hospital  in  1962  for 
research  and  assistance  for 
children  with  catastrophic 
diseases,  such  as  leukemia. 

Under  the  careful  planning  of 
Mrs.  Judy  Reedy,  general 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Beverly 
Anderson,  publicity  chairman, 
May  12  is  loaded  with  a  variety 
of  activities.  The  ride  will  begin 


at  1  p.m.  in  the  park  across  from 
the  Cherokee  Strip  Museum, 
south  of  Arkansas  City.  The  20- 
mile  route  runs  from  the 
Museum  to  Strother  Field  and 
back 

Each  rider  will  receive  a 
"rider's  kit"  upon  registering.  It 
consists  of  a  pledge  card  and  a 
fact  sheet  concerning  the  event. 
A  cycler  is  sponsored  by  any 
individual  who  pays  the  rider  an 
amount  of  money  for  every  mile 
he  rides.  Rest  stations  will  be  set 
up   to    validate    pledge    cards. 


They  also  will  be  equipped  with 
first  aid  materials  and  radios. 

A  hot-dog  supper  will  be 
provided  for  the  riders  at  5  p.m 
at  the  Roadside  Park  where  the 
ride  ends,  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  riders  collecting 
the  most  money. 

A  schwinn  10-speed  bike  will 
be  awarded  to  the  rider  19  or 
under;  Belew's  is  donating  a 
cameo  pendant  to  the  lady  over 
19,  and  for  the  men,  Squire  Shop 
is  donating  amen's  sport  jacket. 


Beverly  Anderson  and  Cheryl 
Wahlenmaier,  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  ESA,   hope  to 


Photo  by  Hart 
surpass  their  $4000  goal  for  the 
Bike  Ride. 


Scott  and  Ben  Cleveland, 
newly  appointed  assistant 
director,  will  relieve  Lyle  Rutter 
of  his  athletic  duties  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school   year. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Thorn 
To  Be  Speaker 
At  Graduation 


Commence:-  to  enter  upon, 
begin,  and  to  initiate  formerly 
by  performing  the  first  act.  This 
definition,  which  is  taken  from 
Webster's  Seventh  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary  is  con- 
trary to  the  popular  belief 
concerning  graduation.  The 
contrasting  definition:  to  leave 
upon,  end,  and  to  finish  formally 
by  performing  the  last  act. 

Hopeably,  the  1973  graduating 
class  will  prefer  the  former 
meaning  for  the  50th  CCCC 
Baccalauriate-Commencement 
ceremony  scheduled  for  2:30 
p.m.  Sunday,  May  20  in  the 
Auditorium-Gymnasium . 

The  address,  "Five  Smooth 
Stones,"  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
W.E.  Thorn,  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  in 
Wichita.  According  to  Dean 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mencement committee,  Thorn  is 
in  great  demand  for  graduation 
ceremonies  this  year,  and  CCCC 
is  just  one  if  he  will  be  ad- 
dressing. 

170  students  will  graduate  in 
the  largest  class  in  CCCCC 
history.  They  will  enter  to  the 
tune  "Music  for  a  Ceremony" 
played  by  the  college  band  and 
will  be  lead  by  the  freshman 
guides  Debby  Cleveland, 
Deanna  Deets,  Brenda  Watson 

See  Commencement,  P.  2 


Duties  of  the  A.D  include 
recruiting,  budget  planning  and 
scheduling 

"This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
reprimand  towards  Rutter," 
asserted  Scott  "This  action  is  to 
assure  a  smooth  transition  in  the 
institution's  athletic  program ." 

In  the  1968-69  academic  year 
Scott  assumed  responsibilities  of 
athletic  director  after  Orval 
Gregory  resigned  and  went  to 
Johnson  County. 

The  Dean  of  Students  will 
assume  the  responsibilities  of 
athletic  director  next  year  also 
"This  is  to  promote  a  better 
relationship  between  coaches  so 
one  will  not  be  superior  to 
another,"  explained  Scott 

Scott  also  announced  that 
CCCC  will  have  a  new  basketball 
coach  by  the  end  of  this  week. 
Eighteen  persons  have  inquired 
and  made  formal  application  for 
the  position.  Scott  admitted 
surprise  at  the  number  of 
qualified  applicants. 

"Hopefully  all  of  this  is  behind 
us  and  we  can  begin  to  build  a 
new  program,"  stated  Scott. 

"The  long  range  effect  should 
be  a  stronger  basketball 
program." 
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SGA  Leadership 
Attends 
Seward  C 


What    goes    into    a    Student 
Government  Association 

workshop?  Well,  six  Cowley 
County  Community  College  girls 
can  tell  anyone  that  between  the 
hitch-hiking,  jogging  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  switching  name 
tags  and  confusing  everyone, 
and  of  course,  partying,  the 
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Nebraska  Educational  Con- 
sortium, and  the  purpose  was  to 
aide  next  year's  SGA  officers 
and  members  in  having  a  more 
effective  student  government 
with    a    better    voice    in    what 


happens  at  their  colleges. 
•  The  girls  who  attended  the 
conference  were  Ronda  Mulkey, 
SGA  president,  Carol  Stone,  Jeni 
Billings,  Connie  Brougher,  Mary 
Graham,  and  Becky  Pinkston. 
The  car  load  included  Dr.  Andre 
DuChateau,  SGA  sponsor,  his 
wife,  Judith,  and  last  but  not 
leasl 
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acquainted 


There  were  also  group 
sessions  where  the  role  of 
Student  Government  officers 
was  discussed,  and  a  banquet  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  concluded  the 


first  day  of  activities.  The  guest 
speaker  at  the  banquet  was  John 
Jones,  Dean  of  Students  at 
Memphis  State  University. 

After   the   banquet    everyone 
dissappeared,  and  that  is  when 
the  real  fun  began.  According  to« 
Mary    Graham,    this    is    when 
everyone  really  got  to  know  each 

yed  talkiij 
mented 
paring    idea 
as  for  nex| 
ted  abou 
tlW5eT?eT^Was  into 
think   that   this   workshop   was 
very  effective,  and  I  am  looking 
forward    to    other    such     con- 
ferences  so   CCCC's   SGA   will 
have    an    opportunity    for    im- 
provement." 
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Most  students  are  unaware  of  the  hours 
of  planning  required  before  ;fcKey\can 
glance  through  the  latest  e4ition\of 
the  student  newspaper,   /      \ 
To  illustrate,  this,' is  the  "dummy"! of 
the  frost  page  of  the  last  edition  of 
"The  Cycle".  As  you  caji  see,  ever^tiing 
that  will  appear  in; print  msut  be  considered. 
Picturejs  must  be  sized',  copy  must  be  measured 
and  an  attractive  layout  msut  be  designed* 
Since  headlines  are  fthe  best  read'thing 
in  the  jpaper,  they  jlwst  be  written  not  onl^ 
to  fit  fthe  space,  .But  to  tell  a  story  as 
well.  / 

We  certainly  enjoyed  giving  you  the 
enjoyed  reading  i£. 
Arnold  LytJ 
QsvVucM  X 
Editor,  "The  Cycle" 
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Can  you  believe  it?  This  is  what  a  yearbook  ^are  looks  like  when  it  is  fresh  off  the 
nands  of |  the  staff.  Many  people  don't  realize]  how  much  intricate,  detailed  work  it 
takes  to  put  a  yearbook  together.   Detailed  "dummys"  like  this  one  are  reouired  for 
each  page  submitted  for  printing.   Every  minor  thing  must  be  marked  exactly  if  the 
fS'^SJSL1!  i2J1SieI!HZldJiat  to  d0*  CcW  and  headlines  must  be  counted  to' fit  exactly. 


72  Football  Season  Unmatched  in  34  Years 


Coach  Cleveland 


The  '72  Tiger  gridders, 
under  the  direction  of  Coach 
Benny  Cleveland,  completed 
the  most  successful  football 
season  in  34  years  at  Cowley 
County  Community  College. 

Cleveland  is  a  veteran  of  13 
campaigns  in  the  tough  Jay- 
hawk  Junior  College  Confer- 
ence, and  this  year's  record 
of  eight  wins  and  two  defeats 
brings  Cleveland's  career 
record  to  80  wins,  57  loses 
and  four  ties. 

Bob  Lawson,  a  five  year 
veteran  of  coaching  at 
CCCC,  assisted  as  defensive 


Haskell  Indians  Victims 
In  Tiger  Season  Opener 


The  Tigers  opened  their 
season  with  a  non-conference 
victory  over  the  Indians  of 
Haskell  Institute  in  Law- 
rence, Saturday,  September 
9. 

The  game  was  close  until 
the  final  quarter  and  a  tight 
defense  backing  up  a  some- 
times erratic  offense  seemed 
to  set  the  tempo  for  the  rest 
of  the  season . 

The  Tigers,  leading  by  a  16 
to  10  count  with  five  minutes 
remaining,  were  aided  by 
Gary  Bragg's  theft  of  an  Indi- 
an pass  which  he  returned 
inside  the  Haskell  10-yard- 
line. 

Larry  Johnson  punched 
through  for  a  TD  four  plays 
later  to  give  CCCC  a  22-10 
lead. 

With  only  two  minutes 
remaining,  Terry  Morgan 
scooped  up  a  bad  pass  from 
center  on  a  Haskell  punt  and 
iced  the  victory  cake  by  ram- 
bling into  the  end  zone  to  fin- 
ish the  scoring. 

The  Tigers  had  trailed  ear- 
ly in  the  game  when  Haskell 
took  advantage  of  a  fumble 
recovery  deep  in  Tiger  terri- 
tory to  cash  in  a  field  goal 


and  a  3-0  lead. 

The  Tigers  came  back  on 
the  passing  arm  of  Larry 
Johnson  to  grab  the  lead  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first 
quarter.  Johnson  connected 
with  fullback  Larry  Walker 
for  the  last  26  yards  to  pay 
dirt. 

The  Tigers  took  a  half- 
time  lead  of  16  to  3  after  Jim 
Watson  ran  5  yards  for  a 
score  and  place  kicker  Mike 
Baldwin  added  a  30-yard 
field  goal  just  before  the  end 
of  the  half. 

Haskell's  only  TD  came 
after  another  Tiger  fumble 
on  the  Cowley  25-yard-line. 
Four  running  plays  covered 
the  distance  and  the  PAT 
made  it  16  to  10  going  into 
the  fourth  period. 

The  final  score  was  Tigers 
29  Haskell  10. 


coordinator.  Cleveland  con- 
centrated mainly  on  the  of- 
fensive squad. 

In  addition,  Coaches 
Cleveland  and  Lawson  were 
assisted  by  Gordon  Tassi, 
defensive  line  coach,  Chuck 
Watson,  offensive  line  coach, 
and  Bud  McKinnley,  offen- 
sive receiver  coach. 

"This  was  a  great  staff  and 
a  great  bunch  of  kids  to  work 
with,"  Cleveland  said.  "Bob 
Lawson  did  an  excellent  job 
in  building  our  defense." 

Cleveland  noted  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  abs- 
ence of  disciplinary  prob- 
lems, and  he  said  that  the 
kids  displayed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  learn  and,  especially, 
to  win. 

"Our  defense  was  very 
alert,"  Lawson  observed.  "I 
taught  them  to  play  aggres- 
sively. That  is,  when  on  de- 
fense don't  play  on  your  own 
side  of  the  ball.  Play  on  the 
other  guy's  side." 

That  philosophy  was  pret- 
ty effective,  for  the  Tiger  de- 
fense was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  conference.  In  fact,  the 
passing  defense  was  the 
fourth  best  in  the  nation . 

"A  lot  of  teams  had  better 
rushing  defense,"  Lawson 
said,  "but  they  were  scored- 
on  too.  Dodge  City,  for  exam- 
ple, lead  the  league  in  rush- 
ing defense,  but  they  fin- 
ished with  a  3  and  5  record. 
Our  defense  was  just  a  good 
balanced  effort.  We  were 
blessed  by  having  very  few 
key  injuries  during  the  sea- 
son, and  it  takes  that  kind  of 


It  i  I!  *  * 

Bis!  f  riill 
Coach  Lawson 

luck,  along  with  desire,  to 
build  a  winner." 

"Coach  Watson  did  a  fine 
job  of  making  the  offensive 
line  a  unit  which  could  work 
with  the  backs  both  on  pass 
protection,  and  for  running 
plays,"  Cleveland  praised. 

'72  was  Coach  Tassi's  first 
year  of  football  coaching.  "I 
really  enjoyed  the  season. 
The  guys  were  hard  workers 
and  I  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  other  coaches." 

"I  enjoy  football,"  Cleve- 
land said,  "and  I  feel  the 
program  here  helps  improve 
the  young  athlete's  charac- 
ter. I  also  feel  that  everyone 
should  get  the  opportunity  to 
play. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to 
next  season,  and  I  hope  plen- 
ty of  guys  want  a  chance  to 
participate,  because  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  play  on 
this  team,"  Cleveland 
concluded. 


Tigers  Boast  9-2  Overall 
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Fumbling  Tigers 
Slump  in  Path  of 


Speeding  Hounds  JJ 


The  Cowley  County  Tigers 
opened  their  conference  sea- 
son with  an  embarrassing 
loss  at  home  to  the  defending 
Jayhawk  Junior  College  Con- 
ference champion  Fort  Scott 
Greyhounds. 

The  final  score  was  only  61 
to  21,  but  judging  from  the 
first  20  minutes  of  the  game 
it  could  have  easily  been  120 
to  7. 

The  Hounds  scored  the 
second  time  they  had  the 
ball  and  then  capitalized  on 
numerous  errors  by  the  Ti- 
gers to  score  five  more  TD's 
in  the  next  15  minutes. 

Sandwiched  between  the 
Greyhound  blitz  was  a  Tiger 
six-pointer  set  up  by  Gary 
Bragg's  pass  interception  on 
his  own  five  and  a  return  to 
the  Greyhound  25. 

The  first  half  ended  merci- 
fully with  Fort  Scott  leading 
39  to  7. 

The  second  half,  taken  as  a 
separate  game,  was  much 
more  respectable  as  the  Ti- 
gers were  outscored  by  only  a 
22-14  count. 

The  Tigers  suffered  a  total 
of  10  turnovers  against  only 
one  by  Fort  Scott. 

The  offense  fumbled  nine 
times  and  lost  five  of  them. 
In  addition  five  Tiger  passes 
were  intercepted. 

The  defense  did  a  com- 
mendable job  in  containing 
the  high  powered  Greyhound 
offense,  but  the  repeated 
fumbles  and  interceptions 
were  very  discouraging  to 
their  effort. 

Overall  it  was  a  "good  eve- 
ning to  forget  about"  for  the 
Tigers. 


This  play,  with  Greyhounds  swarming  everywhere,  was  typical  of  the  action  as  Fort  Scott  trounced  CC,  61-21. 


Tigers  Take  First  League  Win 


CC  Blitz  Catches  GC  Napping 


Perhaps  the  Garden  City 
Broncbusters  were  overconfi- 
dent after  hearing  of  the 
CCCC  Tigers  61  to  21  shel- 
lacking at  the  hands  of  Fort 
Scott  on  the  preceding  Sat- 
urday. At  any  rate  they 
seemed  to  be  asleep  as  Cow- 
ley's offense  came  alive  and 
the  defense  dug  in  to  give  the 
Tigers  a  28  to  0  first-half 
advantage  over  one  of  the 
preseason  favorites  in  the 
KJJCC. 

The  offense,  which  had 
been  plagued  by  ten  turno- 
vers the  week  before,  started 
rolling  early  in  the  game  on 
the  running  of  Doug  Turner 
and  the  passing  of  Bill  Hack- 
athorn.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  the  Tigers  had 
rolled  up  a  21-point  lead. 

Meanwhile  the  defense 
held  the  nation's  leading  ju- 
nior college  running  back, 


Garden  City's  Clyde  Russell, 
to  only  17  yards  rushing  in 
the  first  half. 

The  opening  kickoff  was 
returned  by  the  Tigers'  Rich- 
ard Earle  into  Garden  City 
territory.  A  mixture  of  runs 
and  passes  moved  the  ball 
over  the  goal  six  plays  later 
with  Turner  going  the  final 
yard. 

Following  a  few  punt  ex- 
changes, the  Tigers  had  the 
ball  on  their  own  33  when 


Hackathorn  unloaded  a 
bomb  to  Randy  Walker  who 
had  gotten  a  step  behind  the 
defense.  Walker  hauled  it  in 
and  out  stepped 

See  Garden  City  .  .  .  P.  40 
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Rosalee  Reigns  Over  Homecoming 


Bengals  Bully  Bruins  for  Vengeance  Win 


Rosalee  Ball,  1972  Homecoming  Queen,  receives  her  necklace  from  Tony 
James  just  before  the  Tigers  ball  game  with  Butler  County.  Looking  on  are 
Randy  Walker,  Bill  Hackathorn,  and  Doug  Turner. 


The  Tigers  were  fresh  from 
three  consecutive  league  vic- 
tories, and  Butler  County 
had  only  one  victory  in  five 
starts  when  the  Grizzlies 
invaded  Curry  Field  on 
Homecoming  night,  1972. 

The  situation  was  similar 
to  the  1971  season  when  the 
Tigers  were  upset  at  El  Dora- 
do. And  the  Tigers  weren't 
forgetting. 

In  pregame  ceremonies, 
buxomous  Rosalee  Ball  was 
crowned  queen  and  her  reign- 
ing presence  seemed  to  ignite 
the  Tiger  squad. 

Cowley  County  scored  on 
its  first  possession  with  Ran- 
dy Watson  skirting  the  end 
for  the  final  11  yards  and  six 
points. 

A  series  of  punt  exchanges 
killed  the  clock  on  the  first 
quarter,  but  the  Tigers 
punched  three  TD's  over  in 
the  second  quarter  to  take  a 
commanding  28  to  0  lead. 

The  Grizzlies  never  posed 


a  serious  threat  to  the  home- 
coming celebration,  although 
they  did  manage  a  safety 
and  a  touchdown  in  the  sec- 
ond half  for  a  total  of  eight 
points. 

Meanwhile,  the  strong  toe 
of  Mike  Bladwin  split  the 
uprights  for  his  third  field 
goal  of  the  season.  Baldwin 
also  kicked  4  of  4  PAT's  to 
make  him  17  for  20  on  the 
year. 

The  final  score  of  31  to  8 
gave  CCCC  a  conference  rec- 
ord of  4-1  and  a  tie  with  Gar- 
den City  for  second  place.  In 
addition,  the  Tigers  gained  a 
national  ranking  of  13th 
among  junior  colleges  in 
America. 

Garden  City  .  .  . 

Continued  from  page  39 

the  GC  secondary  for  the  TD. 

Garden  City  fumbled  the 
ensuing  kickoff  and  the  Ti- 
gers got  the  ball  on  GC's  25. 
Two  running  plays  by  Turner 
is  all  it  took  to  get  across  the 
line,  and  CCCC  led  by  21. 

The  Broncbusters  were 
ready  to  play  in  the  second 
half,  but  the  big  lead  and  the 
stingy  Tiger  defense  proved 
insurmountable . 

The  Tigers  held  Russell  to 
less  than  100  yards,  and  seri- 
ously dented  GC's  title 
hopes.  The  Tigers  returned 
to  Ark  City  with  a  35  to  14 
victory. 

This  game  was  probably 
the  shining  moment  in  the 
1972  season. 


Butler  Co.  had  trouble  moving  the  ball  against  the  tough  Tiger  defense.  Shown  here  wrapping  up  a  Grizzlie  runner 
are  Dwayne  Hickles  (77),  Mike  Martinez  (67),  and  Scott  Cranford  (81).  Jeff  Davis  (82)  and  Terry  Morgan  (31)  are 
close  by  to  assist. 
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Mud,  Tigers  Bog  Ravens; 
CCRanked#10  Nationally 


A  scrapy  defense  time  and 
again  came  to  the  rescue  of  a 
mud-bogged  offense  and 
helped  the  Tigers  through  a 
deluge  of  rain  for  a  fifth  con- 
secutive win  in  the  mud  of 
Coffeyville  by  a  score  of  10  to 
0. 

All  of  the  Tiger  points  were 
scored  in  the  fourth  quarter 
after  the  defense  had  saved 
the  scoreless  tie  by  their  he- 
roic goal-line-stands  in  the 
first  half. 

On  three  occasions  the  Red 
Ravens  penetrated  the  Tiger 
20  and  once  they  moved  to 
the  six-yard-line  before  being 
thwarted. 

Gary  Bragg  intercepted  a 
Raven  aerial  at  his  own  three 
to  end  a  threat  only  seconds 
before  the  end  of  the  half. 

The  third  quarter  was  a 
comedy  of  slipping  and  slid- 
ing through  the  mud.  Punt 
exchanges  failed  to  give  ei- 
ther team  an  advantage  in 
field  position. 

Early  in  the  fourth  period 
the  Tigers  had  possession  on 
their  own  33  following  a 
punt.  Three  downs  failed  to 
gain  a  first  and  ten,  and 
Bragg  punted  for  the  fourth 
time  in  the  second  half.  The 
Ravens,  however,  were  penal- 
ized 15  yards  for  roughing 
and  the  Tigers  had  the  ball 


at  the  Raven  44 . 

On  the  second  play,  Bill 
Hackathorn  found  Randy 
Walker  open  in  the  flat  for  a 
pass.  Two  great  blocks  by 
Kurt  Neal  and  Doug  Turner 
freed  Walker  for  his  dance 
into  the  endzone  to  score  the 
game's  only  touchdown. 

On  Coffeyville's  next  pos- 
session, a  fierce  tackle  jarred 
the  ball  loose  and  the  Tigers 
pounced  on  it  at  the  Raven 
31.  The  Coffeyville  defense 
held  and  the  Tigers  called  on 
Mike  Baldwin  to  ice  the  cake 
with  a  37-yard  field  goal  to 
make  the  final  score,  Cowley 
County  10,  Coffeyville  0. 


Due  to  a  mix-up  in 
reporting  the  score  of 
the  Tiger-Raven  game, 
Cowley's  national  rank- 
ing is  unofficial.  Coffey- 
ville reported  the  score 
as  Coffeyville  10,  and 
Cowley  County  0. 


MAROTTA 
STUDIO 


125  W.  5th 
Arkansas  City 


Enthusiastic  fan  support,  such  as  that  displayed  by  Jim  Dewell,  helped 
boost  the  Tigers'  team  spirit.  Dewell  is  pointing  hopefully  towards  a  number 
one  national  ranking. 


CURRENT  AIRCRAFT 
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"Get  High.  Learn  to  Fly" 


Terminal  Building 
Strother  Field 


R.R.  #1 

Arkansas  City,  Kans. 
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Alley-Oop  Catch  Dashes  Tiger  Bowl  Hopes 


It  was  a  beautiful  night  for 
football  on  November  4, 
when  the  stands  at  Curry 
field  were  as  full  as  anyone 
could  remember  for  a  Juco 
football  game.  The  oppo- 
nents were  the  Pratt  Beavers 
and  the  stakes  were  high. 

CCCC  had  won  six  consec- 
utive conference  games  and 
were  right  on  the  heels  of 
first-place  Fort  Scott.  The 
Tigers  also  were  protecting  a 
national  ranking  and  a  possi- 
ble bowl  bid. 

Pratt,  meanwhile,  had  just 
given  Fort  Scott  its  biggest 
scare  of  the  season.  The  Bea- 
vers had  lead  for  the  entire 
first  half  before  bowing  by  a 
13  to  9  count.  Pratt  trailed 
Cowley  by  a  full  game  in  the 
standings,  having  lost  only 
one  other  game.  That  loss 
was  to  Garden  City,  a  team 
which  the  Tigers  had  soundly 
defeated  earlier  in  the 
season . 

So  the  stage  was  set.  Sec- 
ond place  in  the  league  and  a 
shot  at  first-place  Fort  Scott, 
a  bowl  bid  and  a  national 
ranking  all  were  hanging  in 
the  realm  of  possibilities. 

The  Beavers  wasted  no 
time  in  establishing  their 
desire  to  win,  for  they  took 
the  opening  kick-off  and 
drove  deep  into  Tiger  territo- 
ry. When  the  drive  stalled, 
Pratt  settled  for  a  35-yard 


Randy  Watson  appears  to  be  running  for  sweet  life  as  the  giant  Pratt  line- 
men pursue.  Trying  to  assist  are  Randy  Walker  (20),  Kurt  Neal  (85)  and 
JackPringle(74). 


field  goal  and  a  3  to  0  lead. 

An  exchange  of  intercep- 
tions gave  the  Tigers  the  ball 
on  Pratt's  45-yard-line.  A 
bruising  rushing  attack  led 
by  fullback  Doug  Turner  ate 
up  the  yardage,  and  Turner 
bulled  the  last  yard  at  the 
gun  ending  the  first  quarter. 
The  score  stood  Cowley  7  and 
Pratt  3. 

Both  teams  seemed  to 
stalemate  each  other  until 
with  only  three  minutes  left 
in  the  half,  Gary  Bragg 
kicked  a  disastrous  punt  of 
minus  five  yards. 

The  Beavers  had  posses- 
sion at  the  Tiger  18  and  their 
own  brand  of  hard  nose  rush- 


Put  It  All 
Together 


\bhdb 


ing  got  them  into  the  end 
zone  with  two  minutes  re- 
maining in  the  half. 

Two  plays  after  the  kick 
off,  a  Hackathorn  pass  was 
batted  into  the  air  and  inter- 
cepted by  270-pound  Beaver 
lineman,  Brison  Manor. 
Manor  returned  to  the  Tiger 
12-yard-line. 

Four  running  plays  later, 
Beaver  quarterback  Claries 
Furnas  snuck  the  last  yard  to 
paydirt  to  give  the  Beavers  a 
17  to  7  lead  with  only  30  sec- 
onds remaining  in  the  half. 

The  third  period  found  the 
Tigers  still  killing  them- 
selves with  mistakes.  A  fum- 
ble halted  one  drive  and  an- 


other was  thwarted  when 
Pratt  intercepted  a  Hacka- 
thorn pass  at  the  Beaver 
three-yard-line. 

The  Tigers  were  winning 
the  battle  of  statistics  but 
losing  the  game. 

Late  in  the  third  quarter  a 
poor  punt  caused  by  a  bad 
snap  gave  the  Tigers  pos- 
session on  the  Pratt  37.  Two 
runs  picked  up  16  yards  be- 
fore Hackathorn  rolled  out 
and  hit  Randy  Walker  with  a 
pass  in  the  endzone.  Bald- 
win's Pat  pulled  Cowley 
within  three  at  17-14. 

The  untiring  defense  of  the 
Tigers  forced  another  punt 
and  the  Tigers  started  driv- 
ing from  their  own  18. 

The  cheering  crowd  saw 
the  drive  go  to  two  fourth- 
down  situations  and  a  third 
and  18. 

The  Tigers  suffered  a  15- 
yard  penalty  when  they 
reached  the  Pratt  11-yard- 
line.  But  a  screen  pass  to 
Randy  Watson  carried  to  the 
one  behind  the  blocking  of 
Randy  Sanders  and  Mike 
Baldwin . 

Doug  Turner  punched  the 
last  yard  as  the  Cowley  fans 
went  crazy  in  the  stands. 
Baldwin  converted  to  give 
CCCC  a  21-17  lead  with  only 
five  minutes  remaining. 

See  Pratt  .  .  .  Page  43 
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Pratt 


Season  Closes  on  Dull  Note 


Continued  from  page  42 

An  exchange  of  punts  gave 
Pratt  possession  on  its  own 
23  with  two-and-a-half  min- 
utes left.  A  pass  interference 
call  moved  the  Beavers  out 
to  their  47 . 

Furnas  faded  to  pass  and 
lobbed  a  long  one  into  a  mass 
of  extended  arms  and  collid- 
ing bodies.  To  the  complete 
disbelief  of  everyone  in  the 
stadium,  a  lone  Pratt  receiv- 
er emerged  with  the  ball  and 
galloped  untouched  to  the 
goal  for  the  winning  TD. 

The  PAT  failed  and  left 
the  count  at  Beavers  23,  Ti- 
gers 21. 

A  desperation  drive  for 
field  goal  range  failed  as  the 
final  gun  sounded  on  a  bit- 
terly disappointed  Tiger 
team. 

No  bowl  bid,  no  national 
ranking,  and  no  chance  to 
catch  Fort  Scott. 

But  what  an  exciting  way 
to  spend  a  Saturday  night! 


Defense,  Baldwin  Kick  Pirates 


It  was  a  cold  windy  eve- 
ning on  November  11.  The 
Tigers  were  closing  an  amaz- 
ingly successful  season  on 
the  home  turf  against  the 
Independence  Buccaneers, 
who  owned  the  worst  over-all 
record  in  the  KJJCC. 

But  the  lackluster  Tigers 
seemed  to  have  finished  their 
season  the  week  before.  If  the 
Tiger  spirit  was  not  broken 
by  the  Pratt  game,  it  was 
very  badly  bent. 

The  Tigers  recovered  a  Buc 
fumble  at  mid-field  after  a 
game-opening  exchange  of 
punts. 

From  there  the  ground 
game  moved  slowly  and  de- 
liberately to  the  Buc's  10 
before  Mike  Baldwin  was 
called  upon  to  attempt  a 
three-pointer.  The  boot  was 
good  and  the  Tigers  led  3  to  0 


with  less  than  half  the  first 
quarter  spent. 

That  was  the  only  score  of 
the  game,  as  it  turned  into 
the  season's  dullest  encoun- 
ter. 

The  defense,  led  by  tackle 
Dwayne  Hickles  and  safety 
Gary  Bragg,  both  All-JJCC 
first  team  picks,  consistently 
halted  the  fired-up  Buca- 
neers. 

The  Buc  offense  did,  how- 
ever, out  rush,  out  pass  and 
completely  out  play  the 
meager  Tiger  offense. 

The  Cowly  defense,  in  fact, 
was  probably  the  most  consi- 
tent  element  of  the  team 
throughout  the  season. 

The  3  to  0  win  gave  the 
Tigers  a  final  record  of  eight 
victories  against  only  two 
defeats;  good  enough  for  a 
three  way  tie  for  second  place 


Mike  Baldwin  (76)  puts  the  toe  into 
the  winning  field  goal,  as  Jessie 
Ybarra  (22)  holds.  Baldwin  convert- 
ed four  FG's  during  the  season  and 
hit24of27PATs. 

in  the  Kansas  Jayhawk  Ju- 
nior College  Conference. 

The  record  also  was  the 
best  since  the  1938  Tigers 
posted  a  7  and  1  record. 


Ten  Tigers  Are  Honored 
For  All-Star  Achievements 


4  Culminating  the  best  rec- 
ord in  34  years,  the  1972  Ti- 
ger football  team,  which  fin- 
ished in  a  three-way  tie  for 
second  in  the  tough  Kansas 
Jayhawk  Junior  College  Con- 
ference, placed  four  team 
members  on  the  mythical 
KJJCC  All-Star  football 
team. 

Two  defensive  stand-outs, 
Dwayne  Hickles  at  tackle, 
and  Gary  Bragg  at  safety, 
were  first-team  selections. 

Offensive  center  Rick 
Holman,    Ark   City,   sopho- 

I  more,  was  named  to  the 
number  one  offensive  team 
along  with  place-kicking  spe- 
cialist Mike  Baldwin,  Win- 
field  soph. 

Several  other  Tigers  were 
given  honorable  mention  on 


the  All-Star  team  for  their 
achievements  during  the 
year.  Offensively  they  in- 
cluded tight  end  Kurt  Neal, 
Caldwell  soph.;  tackle  Randy 
Sanders,  Winfield  soph.; 
quarterback  Bill  Hacka- 
thorn,  Tulsa  soph.;  and  full- 
back Doug  Turner,  Baldwin 
Soph. 

Defensive  specialists  who 
received  honorable  mention 
were  Scott  Cranford,  defen- 
sive end  from  Ark  City  and 
cornerback  Charles  Reed, 
Junction  City  soph. 

Only  undefeated  league 
champion  Fort  Scott  placed 
more  players  on  the  confer- 
ence All-Star  team. 
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Bronc  Busters  Whip  Tigers  With  Easy  64-53 


"Action"  is  the  best  word 
to  describe  the  game  between 
the  Bronc  Busters  of  Garden 
City  and  the  Tigers  during 
the  Feb.  14  basketball  game. 
The  Busters  won  by  the  score 
of  64  to  53,  but  the  victory 
wasn't  an  easy  one  for  the 
Broncs. 

The  Tigers  were  having  a 
tough  time  setting  up  their 
offense  in  the  first  half,  but 
with  Coach  Rutter  yelling 
"Keep  moving,"  coupled 
with  a  slack  defense  by  the 
Busters,  the  Tigers  kept  the 
reins  on  the  Busters  to  keep 
within  two  points  throughout 
the  first  half. 

The  Tigers'  defense  kept 
the  Busters  scoreless  for 
three  minutes  toward  the 
end  of  the  half.  This  gave 
CCCC  a  chance  to  set  up  and 
work  around  the  tall  defense 
which  hassled  them  through- 
out the  game. 

The  second  half  of  the 
game  started  out  slowly  as 
the  Bronc  Busters  presented 
a  much  tighter  defense.  It 
wasn't  until  midway  through 
the  last  half  that  the  Tigers 
finally  were  getting  good 
shots  and  dominating  the 
boards. 

With  this  surge  of  Tiger 
power,  friction  between  the 
players  became  evident.  The 
game  suddenly  changed  into 
a  heated  battle.  Fans  were 
yelling,  players  were  swing- 
ing, and  the  coaches  were 
screaming  at  their  players  to 
cool  off  and  play  ball.  What 
made  this  part  of  the  game 
even  more  exciting  was  the 
fact  that  the  Tigers  were 
down  by  12 points. 

CCCC  was  tired  of  being 
pushed  around.  Every  Tiger 
on  the  court  was  sparked  and 
played  a  terrific  game.  Two 
outstanding     "workhorses" 


for  CCCC  were  Kenny  Hobbs 
and  Ron  Williams.  Both  dis- 
played good  shooting  and 
rebounding.  Ron  Williams 
earned  high  point  honors  for 
the  Tigers  with  15. 


Game-play  slowed  during 
the  last  five  minutes  of  the 
ball  game.  Defense  for  the 
Tigers  kept  the  Bronc  Bust- 
ers way  outside  which  made 
them  give  up  points. 


The  game  ended  up  with 
bad  shooting  on  both  sides. 


Haskell  Indians  Scalp  Tigers 
By  Hair-Raising  Score  of  62-59 


It  was  a  cold  snowy  night 
for  the  Tiger  1972-73  basket- 
ball opener  here  with  Haskell 
Indian  Jr.  College  on  Oct.  17. 
The  Tigers  were  defeated  in  a 
see-saw  battle  which  left  the 
score  62-59. 

Haskell  and  CCCC  were 
evenly  matched  in  size  and 
height.  The  Tigers  played 
catch-up   ball    through   the 


first  half,  making  the  half- 
time  score  Haskell  28,  CCCC 
23. 

Fundamentally,  both 
teams  played  well  during  the 
second  half.  Ron  Williams, 
Niagra,  N.Y.,  freshman, 
fouled  out  late  in  the  game 
and  the  Tigers  took  a  one- 
point  lead  over  the  Indians. 
The  Haskell  Indians  came 


back  with  less  than  two  min- 
utes remaining  and  defeated 
the  Tigers  62-59. 

Robert  Williams,  Rock- 
mard,  Ga.,  freshman,  was 
high  scoring  man  for  the  Ti- 
gers with  17  points  and  Russ 
Gilmore  tallied  16  points. 


Lanny  Ealey  gets  ready  for  an  important  shot  in  the  game  against  the  Haskel  Indians.  Other  team  members  included 
Russ  Gilmore,  Donnie  Hobbs,  Kenneth  Hobbs,  Ron  Williams,  Chris  Rommel,  Jerry  Clugston. 
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Russ  Gilmore  contemplates  his  line  of  rebounding  attack  at  the  homegame 
against  the  Barton  Cougars. 


Double  Teaming  on  Tigers 
Gives  Grizzlies  18  pt.  Win 


Coach  Lyle  Rutter  and  his 
Tiger  squad  traveled  to  But- 
ler County  Community  Col- 
lege to  meet  a  tall  opposition 
mid-way  in  the  season,  and  a 
strong  defense  handed  the 
Tigers  another  loss  as  Butler 
County  pulled  ahead  to  win, 
63  to  45. 

In  the  first  half,  the  Tigers 
played  an  even  game,  which 
kept  the  scores  evenly 
matched.  Butler  County 
then  rallied  toward  the  end 
of  the  half  to  pull  ahead  of 
the  Tigers  by  13  points. 

Strict  defense  swallowed 
the  Tigers'  offense  in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  kep  them  score- 
less for  seven  minutes. 

"Double  teaming  on  Gil- 
more  kept  the  Tigers  from 
getting  more  points,"  Rutter 


CCCC  Victory 
Finally  Arrives 


said.  "As  for  the  scoreless 
seven  minutes,  it  is  just 
something  that  happens. 
You  get  red  hot  and  then  you 
get  into  a  slump." 

Because  of  the  extra  tall 
front  line  of  Butler  County, 
the  Tigers  found  it  tough  to 
feed  the  ball  to  the  inside 
man. 

Rutter  was,  however, 
pleased  with  his  team. 

"I  felt  our  defense  was  ex- 
cellent," he  offered.  "We 
were  evenly  matched  and 
gave  them  a  good  ballgame." 

High  point  man  for  the 
Tigers  was  Lanny  Ealey  with 
12  points. 


A  victory  in  the  basketball 
world  on  CCCC  campus  fi- 
nally arrived  when  the  Tigers 
edged  past  the  York,  Nebras- 


Poor  Free  Throws  Hurt  Tigers 


Fast  breaks,  assists,  and 
good  fielding  dotted  the 
game  between  the  Barton 
County  Cougars  and  the 
CCCC  Tigers  and  kept  the 
gym  of  fans  on  the  edge  of 
their  seats. 

The  Cougars  defense 
looked  good,  but  it  wasn't 
enough  to  hold  the  Tiger  of- 
fensive drive  in  the  first  half 
of  the  game.  The  Cougars 
were  haunted  by  the  Tigers 
trailing  only  one  to  two 
points  throughout  the  first 
half. 


Both  teams  fired  out  in  the 
second  half,  controlling  their 
offensive  and  defensive 
game,  but  straight  shooting 
and  tight  defense  by  the 
Cougars  put  them  ahead  by 
10  points. 

At  this  point,  friction  be- 
tween the  players  reached 
the  surface.  After  a  few  harsh 
fouls,  a  technical  against  a 
Cougar  player,  and  audience 
reactions  against  the  referee, 
the  game's  tempo  slowed 
down  to  a  steady  ballgame. 

The  Tigers  still  presented 


a  strong  will  to  win  the  game 
and  gave  the  Cougars  a  tough 
time  on  the  boards.  Because 
of  static  among  the  players 
pressure  at  the  line  was  evi- 
dent, and  poor  free  throw 
shooting  hurt  the  Tigers. 


ka  team  by  a  score  of  59  to 
57. 

The  Tigers  dominated  the 
game  throughout  the  first 
half  by  out  scoring  and  out 
rebounding  the  Nebraska 
squad.  Half  time  score 
showed  the  fierceness  of  the 
game  with  the  Tigers  30,  and 
York  23. 

Going  into  the  second  half, 
the  York  team  exploded  into 
excellent  shooting  and  domi- 
nated the  boards  and  thus, 
actually  outscored  the  Tiger 
ball  team. 

But  determination  of  a 
total  victory  by  the  Tigers 
kept  them  in  the  lead  until 
the  final  gun  sounded.  It  is 
the  first  win  for  the  CCCC 
team  and  hopefully,  not  it's 
last. 
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Ron  Williams,  Chris  Rommel  and  Kenneth  Hobbs  race  down  court  after  the  ball. 

Eagle's  Team  Shut  Out  Tigers 
To  Win  by  a  Smashing  102-68 


When  the  Tigers  Traveled 
to  Winfield  to  meet  the  only 
other  junior  college  in  Cowley 
County,  the  St.  Johh's  Ea- 
gles, the  Eagles'  defense  and 
good  ball  handling  kept  the 
Tigers  off  the  boards 
throughout  the  game,  and 
gave  the  Eagles  a  102  to  68 
victory. 

The  first  half  started  with 
a  tough  defense  against  the 
Tigers.  But  when  CCCC 
started  to  pass  the  ball,  they 
were  successful  with  the  in- 
side shots.  Turnovers  tor- 
mented the  Cowley  County 
Five  and  soon  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Tigers  were  unsure  on  the 
court.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  the  Eagles  domi- 
nated the  boards  and  pres- 


sured the  Tigers  with  a  man- 
to-man  press. 

Coming  into  the  second 
half,  the  Tiger  offense  start- 
ed to  click.  They  set  up  a 
good  defense,  and  started  to 
dominate  the  rebounds.  The 
Tigers  were  playing  a  good 
"heads  up"  ball  game. 

The  Eagles  were  guilty  of 
more  turnovers  in  the  second 
half  because  of  the  pressure 
put  on  by  the  Tigers.  But  the 
double  coverage  used  by  the 
Eagles  shut  off  the  shooting 
streak  for  the  Tigers  and  left 
the  Eagles  in  control  of  the 
offensive  game. 

The  Eagles  continued  to 
have  good  luck  in  shooting 
and  managed  to  stay  out  of 
fowl  trouble  as  well. 
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Russ  Gilmore  battles  a  Grizzlie  player  in  one  of  the  hardest  games. 
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Dodge  Conqs  Conk  Tiger  Homecoming  by  21 


'  /  ■  ■ 


Russ  Gilmore,  number  14  for  the 
Tiger's  rests  for  a  minute  on  the  gym 
floor  after  being  "conqed."  Donnie 


HestonLoss 
Gives  Tigers 
0nly2ndWin 

Victory  must  have  smelled 
mighty  sweet  for  the  CCCC 
Tigers  when  they  pulled  out 
their  second  win.  This  time 
the  foe  was  the  Hesston 
Lards  in  the  St.  John's  tour- 
nament the  weekend  of  Jan. 
14.  The  final  score  was  Tigers 
85,  Larks  80. 

It  was  no  mistake  that  the 
Tigers  came  out  in  the  first 
half  with  blood  in  their  eyes 
for  another  shot  at  a  win. 
Excellent  shooting  on  the 
parts  of  Russ  Gilmore  and 
Ron  Williams  kept  the  Tigers 
in  control  throughout  the 
entire  game. 

As  in  the  previous  game 
with  York,  the  Larks  actually 
outscored  the  Tigers  in  the 
second  half,  but  the  Tigers 
put  a  cap  on  things  and 
stayed  in  the  lead  for  the 
win. 


Hobbs,  another  team  member, 
grabbed  the  ball  to  score  two  points. 
Even  though  the  Tigers  played  hard, 
the  Butler  County  Community  Col- 
lege team  won  by  a  score  of  63  to  45. 


Hard  fighting  Tiger  number  21, 
grapples  for  the  ball  against  Barton 
Co. 


Homecoming,  1973,  at 
Cowley  County  Community 
College  wasn't  as  successful 
as  team  members  and  fans 
would  have  liked,  despite  the 
better-than -average  attend- 
ance. The  Tigers  lost  to 
Dodge  City,  80  to  58. 

The  Tigers  put  a  tight  de- 
fense on  the  Conqs  early  in 
the  game.  This  situation  al- 
lowed for  a  close  score  during 
the  entire  first  half  of  the 
game.  But  the  ball  just 
wouldn't  drop  through  the 
hoop  that  leads  to  pay-dirt 
for  the  Tigers,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  the  Tigers 
were  trailing  by  three  points. 

Quick  Ball-handling  and 
fast  breaks  created  the  turn- 
overs that  hampered  the 
Tiger  efforts  in  the  first  min- 
utes of  the  game.  But  heads- 
up  ball  was  the  name  of  the 
game  for  the  rest  of  the  first 
half. 

In  the  second  half,  Dodge 
City  slapped  a  defense  on  the 
Tigers  that  turned  the  win- 
ning tide  to  the  guests  from 
western  Kansas. 

Tiger  scoring  brought  the 
opening  minutes  of  the  sec- 
ond half  passed  over  the 
Conqs  as  they  were  consist- 
ently hot  from  the  corner  and 
had  no  trouble  shooting  the 
25-foot  jump  shot. 

Tiger  scoring  was  led  by 
Ron  Williams  and  Lanny 
Ealey,  who  both  rebounded 
well  during  the  game. 

Toward  the  end  of  the 
game,  Coach  Rutter  put  in  a 
"new"  team,  which  helped 
close  the  scoring  gap.  The 
starters  came  in  with  min- 
utes remaining  to  make  the 
game  exciting  throughout. 
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Above  Left  —  Lanny  Ealey  raises 
his  hand  to  acknowledge  a  foul. 
Right  —  Coach  Lyle  Rutter  walks 
dejectedly  off  the  floor  after  losing 
another  close  game. 
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Netters  Serve  Revenge 
To  Wichita  State  Shocks 


The  Tiger  tennis  team 
went  into  Tuesday's  double 
header  with  a  3-2  season,  and 
ended  the  day  with  an  early- 
season  record  of  4  wins  and  3 
losses.  The  racket  squad 
split  one  game  each  with 
Northwest  Missouri  and 
Wichita  State. 

Mike  Watters,  coach  of  the 
tennis  team,  said  that  the 
Tigers'  loss  at  the  hands  of 
Northwest  Missouri  was,  in 
fact,  "real,  and  no  excuses 
could  be  made  for  the  CCCC 
team. 

"The  real  reason  that  they 
beat  us  by  a  score  of  nine  to 
nothing,"  Watters  said,  "was 
because  their  tennis  team 
had  recruits  from  all  over  the 
world. 

"Their  number  one  player 
was  from  Finland,  and  the 
next  five  in  their  lineup  were 
also  from  different  parts  of 
the  globe,"  he  said. 

CCCC's  win  over  Wichita 
State,  by  a  tally  of  six 
matches  to  three  was  sweet 
revenge  for  the  Tigers,  be- 
cause Wichita  State 
whomped  CCCC  earlier  in 
the  year. 

Watters  commented  about 
this  year's  record.  "We  start- 


ed out  fresh  with  only  three 
practices  in  our  pockets,  and 
now,  we  are  progressing  into 
the  better  team  that  I  know 
we  are." 


Jerry  Clugston,  a  valuable  member 
of  the  tennis  squad,   displays  his 


winning  form  as  he  prepares  to  re- 
turn the  ball  to  his  opponent. 


Coach  Mike  Watters,  Phil  Kanela- 
kos,  Wayne  Marsh,  Jerry  Clugston, 


Mike  Cofer,  David  Jones,  and  Paul 
Waldron  make  up  the  winning  Tiger 


tennis  squad  of  Cowley  County 
Community  College. 


J. 


Doubles   partners   Clugston   and 
Marsh  proved  to  be  the  'dynamic 


duo'  of  the  1973  tennis  team  with 
their  outstanding  doubles  record. 


Paul    Waldron,    another    valuable 
team  member,  was  undefeated  in  all 


of  the  matches  that  he  played  in 
against  other  Jr.  colleges. 
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Tigers  Net  Regional  6  Title;  Tennis  Nationals  Next 


The  Tiger  tennis  squad  has 
earned  a  berth  in  the  Nation- 
al Junior  College  Athletic 
Association's  tennis  champi- 
onships to  be  held  in  Ocala 
Fla.  This  is  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive year  that  the  Tigers  have 
won  the  team  championship 
of  the  Region  VI  tournament 
to  qualify  for  the  nationals. 

Four  team  members  will 
accompany  Coach  Mike 
Watters,  as  they  try  to  better 
last  year's  tenth  place  finish 
in  the  nation.  The  four  in- 
clude Wayne  Marsh,  Arkan- 
sas City,  freshman;  Paul 
Waldron,  Ponca  City,  soph.; 
Jerry  Clugston,  Joplin,  Mo., 
soph.;  and  Mike  Cofer,  Pon- 
ca City,  freshman. 

A  total  of  nine  Kansas 
Junior  college  teams  came  to 
Wilson  Park  in  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  dethrone  the  Ti- 
gers. The  Tigers,  led  by 
number  one  singles  player, 
Marsh,  sent  everyone  away 
with  consolation  prizes.  The 
Tigers  swept  all  four  singles 
championships  and  both 
doubles  to  out  distance 
Hutchinson  CJC  for  team 
honors. 

The  Tigers  encountered 
little  trouble  through  the 
brackets  and  Saturday 
morning's  finals  found  the 
Tigers  facing  opponents  from 
Hutchinson  in  three  of  the 


four  singles  divisions  and  on 
one  of  the  doubles  finals. 

Wayne  Marsh  was  caught 
napping  in  the  first  set  of  his 
match  with  Hutch's  Rei- 
chley,  as  Reichley  won  6-3. 

Marsh  then  came  back 
strong  to  take  the  second  set 
6-1  over  the  opponent  who 
had  eliminated  Wayne  in 
last  year's  State  High  School 
tournament. 

In  the  third  set,  Reichley, 
with  the  advantage  of  first 
serve,  gained  a  three  to  two 
advantage  before  Marsh  ral- 
lied to  win  the  set  and  the 
match  6-4. 

Number  two  singles  play- 
er, Waldron  was  also  caught 
a  bit  off  guard  by  Seward 
County's  Rinehart,  as  Wald- 
ron dropped  the  close  first 
set  6-7.  He  then  rallied  to 
earn  his  trip  to  Florida  by 
taking  Rinehart  6-2  and  6-3 
in  the  last  two  sets. 

Jerry  Clugston  encoun- 
tered little  difficulty  in 
swamping  Hutch's  Rockhold 
in  straight  sets,  6-0  and  6-1. 

Number  four,  Mike  Cofer, 
subdued  a  scrappy  Kingsley 
from  Hutchinson  also  in  two 
sets,  6-1  and  6-3. 

In  doubles  action  the 
number  one  team  of  Marsh 
and  Clugston  encountered 
little  trouble  in  downing  the 
Hutchinson  team  of  Reichley 


and  Rockhold,  6-1  and  6-0. 

Seward  County's  Rinehart 
and  Dies  gave  Cowley's 
Waldron  and  Cofer  a  much 
tougher  time  before  the  Ti- 
gers pulled  it  out,  6-1,  6-7 
and  7-5. 

The  national  tournament 
is  scheduled  for  June  5-10  in 
Ocala,  Fla.  Watters  and  the 
team  will  fly  from  Wichita. 


Mike  Cofer  awaits  the  arrival  of  the 
ball,  determined  to  win  again. 


Clugston,  Marsh,  and  Coach  Wat- 
ters display  the  trophy  they  won  in 


the  CCCC  Invitational  Tournament 
held  at  Wilson  Park. 


Phil  Kanelakos  kept  up  his  teams 
fine  record  by  winning  all  of  his 


matches  in  the  Kansas  Junior  Col- 
lege League  play. 


THE  TOWN 
HOUSE  LOUNGE 


i 
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Tigers  Try  For  Honors  In 
FloridaNationalJUCO  Tourney 


In  what  was  termed  quite 
appropriate,  by  Coach  Mike 
Watters  the  United  Nations 
tennis  tournament,  the  Cow- 
ley County  Community  Col- 
lege Tigers  are  doing  quite 
well. 

The  tournament  actually 
is  the  National  Junior  Col- 
lege Athletic  Association's 
national  tournament  at 
Ocala,  Fla.,  but  with  35  per 
cent  of  the  players  being 
from  foreign  nations,  it  re- 
sembles a  tournament  of 
United  Nations. 

And  while  the  Tigers  are 
from  within  the  state,  or  not 
more  than  30  miles  away  at 
Ponca  City,  Okla.,  they  are 
doing  quite  well  —  with  six 
points  after  the  first  day  of 
play  and  two  singles  players 
still  in  the  championship 
competition. 

Two  of  the  Tigers  ad- 
vanced to  the  third  round  in 
the  singles  with  unblemished 
marks,  but  will  go  against 
top-seeded  players  for  their 
efforts . 

Jerry  Clugston,  originally 
from  Pittsburg,  but  now  from 
Joplin,  Mo.,  received  consid- 
erable praise  from  coach 
Watters  for  his  efforts . 

"Jerry  just  turned  it  on. 
He  played  the  best  tennis  of 
his  life  in  the  second  round 
and  did  a  tremendous  job," 
Watters  said. 

Clugston  won  a  first  round 
match,  7-6,  6-4  over  Scott 
Smith  of  Bromme  Communi- 
ty College,  Binghampton, 
N.Y.,  and  then  really  walked 
through  with  his  top  form,  in 
the  second  round,  6-1,  6-0 
over  Emilo  Salim,  Lake  City, 
Fla.  He  plays  No.  6  seed  Af- 
fonso  Tereira,  Navarro  Ju- 
nior College  of  Corsicana, 
Tex.,  in  the  third  round  of 
play. 

Freshman  Wayne  Marsh  of 


Arkansas  City,  playing  No.  1 
for  the  Tigers  throughout  the 
season,  received  a  first  round 
bye  and  then  played  real 
well,  winning  a  second  round 
match,  6-0,  6-3  from  John 
Farner,  Montgomery  Junior 
College  of  Rockville,  Md. 

Ponca  City  sophomore 
Paul  Waldron  dropped  a  first 
round  match,  1-6,  3-6  to 
Marty  Jacobs,  Macomb  Ju- 


nior College  of  Warren, 
Mich.,  and  Mike  Cofer,  a 
Ponca  City  freshman,  lost  in 
the  first  round,  2-6,  2-6  to 
Jim  Payne  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Marsh  and  Clugston  also 
picked  up  a  point  in  doubles 
winning  the  first  match,  but 
were  upended  in  the  second 
round  and  out  of  that 
competition. 


Bill  Marsh  tries  his  backhand. 


Mike  Cofer  returns  a  serve. 


Coach  Mike  Waters  walks  the  courts  contemplating    .  . 


Peabody  Gordon-Piatt 


P.O.  Box  650  Winfield,  Kansas.  67156  .... 
Manufacturers  Of  Combustion  Equipment 
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Cowley  County  Tigers  Finish 
In  National  Tennis  Tourney 


The  Cowley  County  Com- 
munity College  Tigers  of 
Arkansas  City  will  finish  in 
11th  place  of  the  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation  national  tennis 
tournament . 

Paul  Waldron,  Pone  a  City 
sophomore  remains  in  the 
tournament  and  will  play 
fourth  round  consolation  ac- 
tion today  against  the  10th 
seeded  player  of  the  tourna- 
ment, Marucie  Copete,  from 


Odessa,  Tex. 

Waldron  won  three  rounds 
of  consolation  play.  He  de- 
feated Mike  White,  Mohawk 
Valley  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  6-4,  6-1 
and  Pat  Tachoir,  of  Henry 
Ford  Junior  College,  Dear- 
born, Mich.,  6-4,  6-3  before 
completing  the  day  of  play 
with  a  three  set  charge  of  6-4, 
2-6,  6-3  over  Pat  Norcott, 
Dupage  Junior  College  of 
Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Falling  from  championship 


competition  were  Jerry 
Clugston,  Ponca  City  sopho- 
more, who  dropped  a  3-6,  3-6 
match  to  the  sixth  seeded 
player  of  the  tournament  in 
the  third  round,  Affonoso 
Tereira,  of  Navarro  Junior 
College,  Corsica,  Tex.  and 
Wayne  Marsh,  Arkansas 
City  freshman,  defeated  by 
Lou  Demarteaux,  of  Miami- 
Dade  North,  Fla.,  2-6,  3-6. 
Demarteaux  is  the  second 
seeded     player     of     the 


tournament. 

Also,  in  the  consolation 
bracket,  Mike  Cofer,  Ponca 
City  freshman  continued 
into  the  second  round  before 
losing  out.  He  played  a 
strong  match  in  a  6-0,  6-1  win 
over  Jeff  Klasett,  Montgom- 
ery Junior  College  of  Rock- 
ville,  Md.,  but  dropped  a  4-6, 
3-6  match  to  Gerald  Anthon, 
of  Shriner  Junior  College, 
located  in  Kerrville,  Tex., 
during  the  second  round. 


Waldron  Remains  In  Nationals  %*  ^ 


The  Cowley  County  Tigers 
tennis  team  will  be  arriving 
back  in  Arkansas  City  some- 
time Saturday,  according  to 
Coach  Mike  Watters. 

"Paul  Waldron,  in  the 
fourth  round  of  the  consola- 
tion singles  dropped  a  1-6,  2- 
6  decision  to  the  10th  seeded 
player  of  the  tournament, 


Maurice  Copete,  from  Odes- 
sa, Tex.,"  Watters  said. 

The  Tigers  finished  11th  in 
the  national  tournament 
sponsored  by  the  National 
Junior  College  Athletic 
Association. 

"I  feel  real  good  about  the 
way  the  boys  played  and  I'm 
really  pleased  with  the  re- 


sult. All  of  them,  Waldron, 
Wayne  Marsh,  Jerry  Clugs- 
ton and  Mike  Cofer  just  did 
what  they  have  been  doing 
all  year,  playing  well  and 
that's  all  we  can  ever  ask.  It 
makes  me  so  pleased  to  real- 
ize we  can  do  this  well  with 
area  boys,"  Watters  said. 


Mike  contemplates  his  next  match. 


GAMBLES 

"The  Place 

To 

Stop 

And 

Shop!" 

3255  Summit 

Arkansas 
City 

Mike  Waldron  practices  for  the  Nationals  in  Florida. 
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Tigers  Out-Run  Neosho/7-0 


Despite  an  overcast  sky 
and  the  raunchy  smell  of  the 
meat  packing  plant  located 
just  south  of  the  ballpark, 
the  Tiger  baseball  squad 
pulled  the  first  game  of  a 
doubleheader  with  Neosho 
County  of  Chanute  7-0. 

Chris  Rommel,  Ark  City 
freshman,  pitched  six  in- 
nings and  manuevered  five 
strikeouts  and  no  hits 
against  the  Chanute  team. 

The  Tiger  line  up  dis- 
played its  hitting  ability  the 
first  time  at  bat  by  gaining 
two  runs  and  three  errors  on 
Neosho  County.  This  kind  of 
ball  handling  for  the  Tigers 
stuck  with  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Fourth  inning. 

From  this  point  on,  both 
teams  ended  in  a  slump. 
Three  up  and  three  down 


became  the  main  event  at 
each  turn  at  bat. 

Rommel  was  replaced  at 
the  top  of  the  sixth  inning  by 
Bob  Warkentine,  Wellington 
Freshman,  who.  pitched  one 
strikeout  to  keep  the  Tigers 
in  complete  contol  of  the 
ballgame. 

The  second  game  of  the 
double  header  was  the  turn- 
ing point  for  the  Neosho 
team.  They  reached  out  in 
front  of  the  Tigers,  3-2. 

It  was  in  the  last  inning 
that  the  Tigers  had  their  last 
chance  to  pull  ahead  of  the 
Chanute  team,  and  use  it 
they  did.  With  two  men  on 
second  and  third,  the  Tigers 
had  two  outs  and  depended 
on  their  next  batter  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  ballgame.  A 
strikeout  ended  those  hopes. 


In  a  cloud  of  dust,  Russ  Gilmore  slides  in  for  a  point. 


Baseball  Coach  Dr.  Wayne  Seivers  gives  advice  on  base-running  to  members 
of  his  CCCC  ball  team. 


CC  Tigers  Take  Double  Header  From  Pratt 


Rains  came  pouring  from 
the  heavens,  but  it  didn't 
dampen  the  spirit  of  the  Ti- 
ger baseball  team  as  they 
won  both  ends  of  their  doub- 
leheader against  Pratt. 

Chuck  Palmer,  Ark  City 
soph.,  started  things  rolling 


as  he  hit  a  home  run  over  the 
left  field  fence  his  first  time 
at  bat  for  the  Tigers.  This 
sparked  the  Tiger  ball  team 
to  a  4-2  win  over  Pratt,  and 
further  proved  that  CCCC 
has  something  working  for 
them  in  the  area  of  baseball. 


The  margin  of  CCCC's  vic- 
tory in  the  second  game 
probably  led  the  Pratt  Bea- 
vers to  believe  that  either  the 
rain  was  CCCC's  aid  or  else 
the  Tiger's  are  just  one  heck 
of  a  ball  club.  And  the  Choice 
was  probably  right.  The  Ti- 


gers polished  off  the  Beavers 
7-0. 

Ben  Cleveland,  CCCC 
baseball  coach,  has  molded 
his  ball  team  into  one 
smooth  piece  of  machinery. 
"I  am  really  proud  of  my 
team  this  year." 
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Chuck  Palmer  looks  skyward  to  see  the  status  of  his  pop  up. 


19-7  Win-Loss  Best  in  Four  Years 


Chuck  Palmer  walks  off  the  field  after  a  pop  up. 


Baseball  season  ended  for 
the  CCCC  Tigers  when  they 
lost  to  Neosho  County  by  a 
score  of  3-0  in  the  St.  John's 
Regional  Baseball  Toura- 
ment.  Errors  on  the  part  of 


Chris  Rommel  finds  his  way  home  after  a  home  run  hit  by  Tiger  player  Chuck  Palmer. 


the  Tigers  dashed  all  hopes 
for  a  clean  sweep  at  the  tour- 
nament. 

What  started  out  as  a 
near-victory  in  the  first  game 
action  against  Dodge  City  on 
Thursday  turned  into  a  loss 
in  the  bottom  of  the  seventh 
inning  when  Dodge  City 
scored  on  Tiger  errors.  Chris 
Rommel,  A.C.  freshman,  and 
Brad  Pagenkopf,  Dodge 
freshman,  dueled  each  other 
throughout  the  game.  Both 
men  held  the  game  tied  up 
until  the  last  few  innings. 
Losing  this  game  put  the 
Tigers  against  Neosho. 
Again,  fielding  errors  and  the 
great  pitching  of  Dave  Pe- 
ters, Neosho  pitcher,  kept 
the  Tigers  from  reaching  the 
final  rounds  of  the  tourna- 
ment. After  losing  to  Neosho 
County,  the  Tigers  were  put 
out  of  the  season  play,  and 
the  season  ended  for  CCCC. 
But  what  a  season  it  was  for 
the  baseball  team.  The  Ti- 
gers had  a  19-7  win  loss  rec- 
ord for  the  season,  which  was 
the  best  record  in  the  last 
four  years. 
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Steve  Hearn,  Tiger  player  waits  for  the  ball  in  anticipation  of  a  homerun. 


Russ  Gilmore,  CCCC  pitcher  lets 
loose  of  the  third  strike. 


Chris  Rommel  gets  ready  to  bat. 


Russ  Gilmore  makes  a  fast  break  for  home  plate  —  SAFE! 
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Spirit,  Teamwork  Unite 
Women's  Basketball  Team 


School  spirit  and  good 
team  work  held  the  women's 
basketball  team  together 
giving  them  a  9-6  overall  rec- 
ord and  a  9-2  record  in  Kan- 
sas play. 

The  Tigerettes  played 
Northern  Oklahoma  and 
Northern,  both  four  year  col- 
leges that  finished  in  the  top 
five  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  They  also  lost  the 
CCCC  invitational  tourna- 
ment to  McPherson  which 
ranked  third  in  the  state 
playoffs. 

"Girls  basketball  hasn't 
been  fully  developed  yet  in 
Juco  play,"  asserted  Har- 
grove. However,  I  feel  that  if 
we  had  played  only  junior 
college  teams  we  could  have 
finished  first  in  the  state." 

The  girls  defeated  several 
four  year  colleges  including 
Wichita  State  University 
and  Southwestern. 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a 
good  basketball  player? 
Speed,  and  agility.  To  be 
able  to  handle  the  ball  well, 
know  how  the  other  team- 
mates play  and  most  of  all  to 


be  dedicated,  according  to 
Hargrove. 

"We're  a  fast  team,"  Har- 
grove commented.  "We 
break  fast  and  can  have  the 
ball  down  the  court  and  up 
in  the  air  before  the  oth- 
er teams  can  set  up  its 
defenses. 

Most  of  the  girls  had  par- 
ticipated in  other  women's 
athletics  this  season.  "The 
girls  became  really  good 
friends,"  she  said, "and  they 
work  well  together  as  a 
team." 


Pam  Dennis  takes  a  brief  rest  during  the  game  against  the  Haskell  Indians. 


Tigerettes  Win  Second  in  WSU  Tourney 


Sheila  Bahruth,  Gail  Whitford  and 
Ruth  David  fight  for  a  rebound  in 
the  match  against  the  Haskell 
Indians. 


In  the  finals  of  the  Win- 
field  State  Hospital  Invita- 
tional Tournament  held  on 
March  9-10,  the  Tigerettes 
fell  prey  to  Southwestern's 
team  which  they  had  defeat- 
ed in  three  previous  games 
this  season. 

The  Tigerettes  placed  sec- 
ond out  of  the  six  competing 
teams.  They  had  advanced 
to  the  finals  by  defeating 
Branine's  Pussycats  of 
Winfield. 

"That  was  one  of  the  best 
games  we  played  all  year," 
commented  Hargrove.  The 
Tigerettes  hit  39  per  cent 
from  the  field,  a  new  high  for 
them.  They  also  out  re- 
bounded the  Pussycats  con- 
siderably and  left  the  final 
score  58-31. 

The  championship  game 
was  marked  by  the  Tiger- 
ettes' competitive  spirit  and 
teamwork  that  has  distin- 
guished the  team  all  season. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the 
Tigerettes  was  their  ability 
to  make  fast  breaks  and 
move  down  the  court  quickly, 
according  to  Hargrove.  Win- 
field's  small  court,  however, 
put  the  team  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Also  many  of  the 
team's  regulars  encountered 


foul  trouble  early  in  the  game 
and  had  to  be  taken  out. 

"I  wish  we  could  have 
won,"  lamented  Hargrove. 
"It  would  have  ended  the 
season  on  a  cheery  note.  The 
girls  were  terribly  disap- 
pointed after  the  game  and  I 
feel  if  we  played  Southwest- 
ern again  we  would  win,  but 
that's  a  different  story." 


Gail  Whitford,  Arkansas 
City  freshman,  and  Janice 
Perrin,  Honeywell  freshman, 
were  named  to  the  all-star 
team  of  the  WSH  tourna- 
ment. Both  girls,  along  with 
Carol  Stone,  Arkansas  City, 
soph.,  were  also  on  the  all- 
star  team  of  the  CCCC 
invitational. 


Icy  Hands  Join  Hot  Team 


"When  we  get  in  a  huddle 
before  we  go  on  the  court  all 
of  our  hands  are  clammy,  but 
when  Linda  adds  hers  they're 
like  ice,  so  you  know  how 
nervous  she  is,"  remarked 
one  Tigerette  about  Coach 
Linda  Hargrove  during 
CCCC's  basketball  tourna- 
ment held  Jan. 

Hargrove  spent  two 
months  planning  the  tourna- 
ment and  corresponding  with 
the  eight  participating 
teams.  She  had  expected  to 
win  the  tournament  but 
hadn't  anticipated  that 
state-ranked  teams  from 
four-year  colleges  would  par- 
ticipate. Placing  second  over 
Sterling    College   promoted 


more  enthusiasm  for  the 
girls.  Also  the  Tigerettes  de- 
feated Southwestern's  team 
who  had  had  two  years  expe- 
rience over  them,  by  38-25. 

The  Tigerettes  lost  first 
place  to  McPherson,  a  four 
year  college  which  had 
ranked  third  in  the  state 
basketball  playoffs. 

"The  girls  were  disap- 
pointed at  losing,  but  were 
relieved  that  it  was  over  be- 
cause they  practiced  night 
and  noon  before  the  tourna- 
ment," Hargrove  said. 

"The  girls  fought  hard  and 
missed  a  few  shots  they 
should  have  made,"  she  said, 
"but  I'm  very  proud  of 
them." 
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Few  Meets  Fail  to  Dampen  Team  Spirit 


The  women's  1973  track 
team  had  a  successful,  al- 
though a  slightly  frustrating 
season  according  to  Linda 
Hargrove,  women's  athletic 
director  at  CCCC. 

The  girls  started  practice 
during  the  first  of  March 
even  though  their  first  meet 
wasn't  until  six  weeks  later 
on  April  17. 

"I  really  give  the  girls  a  lot 
of  credit  for  staying  with  it," 
commented  Hargrove.  "They 
practiced  day  after  day  de- 
spite the  small  number  of 
meets." 

Most  of  the  colleges  have 
split  interests  in  softball  and 
track  which  means  that  few- 
er girls  particpate  in  track 
making  it  difficult  for  Har- 
grove to  find  meets  for  the 
girls  to  particpate  in. 

"Several  citizens  in  the 
community,  not  connected 
with  the  college,  plan  to 
build  a  track  before  next  year 
so  hopefully  we  will  be  able 
to  host  a  few  meets,"  con- 
cluded Hargrove. 

The  girls  team  is  also 
hampered  by  a  60  mile  travel 
limitation  which  they  hope 
to  get  dropped  by  next  sea- 
son. Only  two  junior  colleges 
are  in  that  radius. 

Despite  the  limitations  the 
Tigerettes  managed  to  par- 
ticpate in  three  meets 
throughout  the  year  placing 
second  to  Oklahoma  State 


University  during  their  first 
meet. 

The  second  meet  held  at 
McPherson  April  included 
K-State,  KU,  McPherson, 
Cloud  County,  Colby  Coun- 
ty, Sumner  County  and  Cow- 
ley County.  The  Tigerettes 
scored  14  points  and  ranked 
fifth  overall.  "I'm  glad  we 
went  even  though  we  didn't 
place  as  well  as  we  hoped," 
commented  Hargrove.  "It 
gave  the  girls  an  opportunity 
to  compete  against  some 
good  teams." 

The  Tigerettes  closed  out 
their  short  season  with  an 
overwhelming  victory  in  an 


all-juco  meet  hosted  by  But- 
ler County  on  May  5. 

The  girls  far  outdistanced 
their  closest  competition  as 
they  scored  60  team  points  to 
second  place  Seward  Coun- 
ty's 34.  The  team  won  a  trav- 
eling trophy  for  their  efforts 
plus  nine  individual  first 
place  trophies. 
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Janice  Perrin  rejoices  as  she  wins 
the  100  yard  dash  in  the  OSU  meet. 


Tigerettes  Nudged  in  OSU  Meet 


The  Cowley  County  Tiger- 
ettes were  narrowly  defeated 
in  a  dual  track  and  field  meet 
with  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity at  Stillwater,  Satur- 
day, April  14.  The  Tigerettes 
scored  63  points  against 
OSU,  a  team  which  attended 
the  Drake  Relays  later  that 
season. 

Outstanding  performances 
were  turned  in  by  several 
women.  Carol  Stone,  Arkan- 
sas City  soph,  tossed  the 
shot  put  33'2"  to  take  first 
place,  received  third  place  in 
javelin,  and  ran  on  the  440- 
yard  relay  team,  which  took 
second.  Janice  Perrin,  Hu- 


newell  freshman,  took  first  in 
the  100-yard  dash  with  a 
time  of  12.4  seconds  in  the 
220-yard  dash  and  ran  on  the 
880  yard-relay  team,  which 
placed  second. 

Rita  Bair,  Burden  soph., 
leaped  15'1",  good  enough  for 
first  place  in  broad  jump, 
placed  third  in  the  50-yard 
hurdles,  third  in  high  jump, 
and  ran  on  the  880-yard  relay 
team. 

Deanna  Deets,  Beloit 
freshman,  placed  first  in  the 
440-yard  dash  with  a  time  of 
70.2,  was  second  in  the  880- 
yard  dash,  and  ran  on  the 
880-yard  relay  team. 


Proudly  displaying  their  second 
place  trophy  from  the  OSU  meet 


are  Ronda  Mulkey,  Colleen  Walcher, 
Janice   Perrin,    Ruth   David,   Rita 


Bair,  Carol  Stone,  Margaret  Shaffer, 
Deanna  Deets  and  Linda  Hargrove. 


Other  girls  placing  in  the 
meet  were  Ruth  David,  Dex- 
ter soph.,  who  took  third  in 
broad  jump,  fourth  in  the 
440-yard  dash,  and  ran  on 
the  880-yard  relay  team. 

Colleen  Walcher,  South 
Haven  freshman,  took  fourth 
in  shot  put  and  javelin,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  440- 
yard  relay  team. 

Margaret  Shaffer,  Win- 
field  freshman,  placed  fourth 
in  the  220-yard  dash  and  ran 
on  the  440-yard  relay  team. 

Ronda  Mulkey,  Arkansas 
City  freshman,  took  fourth  in 
the  440-yard  dash  and  in  the 
880-yard  dash,  and  ran  on 
the  440-yard  relay  team. 

"I  thought  the  girls  did  a 
real  good  job,"  Hargrove 
commented.  "OSU  has  a 
really  fine  team  and  our  girls 
made  a  fine  showing. 

"Teams  from  all  over 
Oklahoma  were  invited  but 
none  of  them  showed  up," 
Hargrove  said.  "If  more 
teams  don't  start  showing 
more  interest  in  track,  we 
may  have  to  dispense  with 
our  team.  I  just  can't  find 
any  meets  for  the  girls  to 
compete  in." 
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"Daddy"  Tassi  Directs  Team 

Women's  Tennis  Breaks  Even 


Gordon  Tassi  expressed 
his  experience  while  coaching 
the  women's  tennis  team  as 
enjoyable  "but  it's  slightly 
embarrasing  hauling  eight 
girls  around  with  each  one  of 
them  calling  you  daddy." 

In  1972  four  girls  who 
wanted  to  be  on  a  tennis 
team  approached  Tassi  and 
asked  him  to  be  their  spon- 
sor. He  agreed  and  is  back  by 
popular  demand  of  the  two 
returning  sophomores  this 
year. 

The  Tigerettes  held  a  3-3-1 
record  this  season.  They  lost 
to  Southwestern  once  by  7-2 
and  to  Northern  Oklahoma 
twice  by  5-1  and  6-0.  The 


second  time  they  played 
Southwestern  they  tied  them 
4-4.  The  girls  won  three 
games  by  defeating  Inde- 
pendence 4-3  and  4-3  again. 
They  also  defeated  St.  Gre- 
gories  of  Shawnee  Oklahoma 


"We  Like  to 
Win 
and  Expect  To 


by  7-0. 

"The  primary  purpose  is  to 
have  fun,  even  though  we  like 
to  win,  and  expect  to,"  Tassi 
said.  "We  did  a  lot  of  im- 
proving this  season.  Some  of 


Gordon  Tassi  (Right),  girls  tennis  coach  converses  with  CCCC's  new  basket- 
ball coach,  Jerry  Mullen. 
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the  matches  were  closer  than 
the  scores  indicated  and 
some  weren't." 

"We  took  the  games  as 
they  came,"  Tassi  comment- 
ed, "and  made  predictions 
later  on." 

According  to  Tassi,  Kay 
Johnson  and  Debbie  Cleve- 
land were  the  strongest  play- 
ers. He  stated  that  both  had 
had  quite  a  bit  of  experience 
as  teammates. 

Other  team  members  in- 
cluded: Pam  Dennis,  Burden 
soph.;  Pam  Chapin,  Arkan- 
sas City  freshman,  Verna 
Lawrence,  Arkansas  City 
freshman,  Marty  Bishop 
Arkansas  City  freshman;  and 
Judy  Watters,  Arkansas  City 
soph .  ^ 


** 
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Kay  Johnston,  Arkansas  City  fresh- 
man, practices  for  an  upcoming 
match.  The  women's  tennis  team 
finishes  3-3-1  this  season. 
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Friendships  Form  Undefeated  Volleyball  Team 


Three  women  students  at 
Cowley  County  Community 
College  have  received  special 
recognition  by  being  chosen 
to  appear  in  the  1973  edition 
of  Outstanding  College  Ath- 
letes of  America  (OCAA),  an 
annual  awards  volume  pub- 
lished to  honor  America's 
finest  college  athletes. 

Ruth  David,  Dexter,  soph.; 
Janice  Perrin,  Honeywell, 
freshman,  and  Deanna 
Deets,  Beloit  freshman,  were 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 


visors of  OCAA.  The  College 
offers  intramural  programs 
in  volleyball,  basketball, 
track  and  tennis.  The  wom- 
en's athletics  are  under  the 
supervision  of  Coach  Linda 
Hargrove. 

Hargrove  nominated  22 
women  for  the  honor,  all  of 
whom  she  thought  were  de- 
serving. She  stated  that  the 
women's  programs  had  en- 
joyed "terrific  success"  be- 
cause of  the  participaton  of 
so  many  enthusiastic  wom- 


en. Hargrove  had  specific 
praise  for  the  girls  chosen  for 
the  honor.  "We're  really 
proud  of  them.  They've  gone 
all  out  and  deserve  the 
honor." 

Criteria  for  the  women  se- 
lected include  leadership, 
service,  scholarship  and  out- 
standing athletic  ability. 

Among  those  national 
sports  figures  hailing  the 
athletes  was  sports  commen- 
tator Howard  Cosell.  Speak- 
ing at  a  news  conference  con- 


Three  CC  Coeds  Tabbed  Tops 


Although  minus  the  large 
crowds  common  to  the  Olym- 
pics the  CCCC  Women's 
volleyball  team  took  a  tip 
from  the  Japanese  and  re- 
ceived quite  a  workout  on 
durability  during  the  6-week 
volleyball  season  early  this 
fall. 

The  season  was  complete 
with  the  stumbles  and  falls 
of  the  '72  Olympics,  but  it 
was  minus  the  agony  of  de- 
feat as  CCCC  ended  the  sea- 
son with  a  7-0  winning  rec- 
ord. 

Hargrove  credited  their 
success  to  the  ability  of  the 
girls  to  work  as  a  team.  "The 
girls  got  along  well  and  be- 
came good  friends,"  she  said. 
"We  had  no  conflicting  per- 
sonalities which  really  is  a 
key  to  success." 

Most  of  the  11  girls  that 
comprised  the  team  cam^ 
from  surrounding  communi- 
ties and  they  had  played  vol- 
leyball during  high  school 
which,  according  to  Har- 
grove, also  greatly  helped. 

Hargrove  initiated  the  vol- 
leyball program  this  year 
because  of  the  great  amount 
of  interest  shown  by  the  girls 
in  the  sport. 

"Originally,  we  played  vol- 
leyball to  get  the  girls  in 
shape  for  basketball,"  Har- 
grove said.  "But  next  year  we 


hope  to  develop  it  into  a  bet- 
ter program  because  there 
are  several  girls  who  like  vol- 
leyball but  don't  care  for 
basketball." 

CCCC  defeated  Winfield 
State  Hospital  three  times 
and  El  Dorado  and  St.  John's 
twice.  "We  played  each  of 
the  teams  for  the  best  two 
out  of  three,"  Hargrove  said. 
The  girls  won  all  of  the  meets 
except  one  in  two  games. 

The    undefeated    team 


members  include:  Sheila 
Bahruth,  Pam  Dennis,  Ruth 
Davis,  Peggy  Young,  Carol 
Stone,  Colleen  Walcher,  Rita 
Bair,  Janice  Perrin  and  Gail 
Whitford. 


gratulationg  the  winners, 
Cosell  said,  "These  athletes 
have  created  within  them- 
selves those  qualities  that 
enable  them  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to 
society,  not  only  on  the  play- 
ing fields,  but  in  the  full 
sweep  of  their  lives." 


CCCC's  contribution  to  the  1973 
edition  of  the  Outstanding  Athletes 


of  America  are  Janice  Perrin,  Ruth 
David  and  Deanna  Deets. 
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U.S.  team  member  Mark  Spitz  shows  off  his  record-breaking  seven  gold 
medals  won  in  swimming  competition  at  the  Munich  Summer  Olympics. 


Mid-American  Ends  14-14 


The  1972-73  Mid-Ameri- 
can College  Bowl  Game  was  a 
battle  between  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  A  and  M  College 
and  Iowa  Central  Communi- 
ty College. 

The  game  resulted  in  a  tie 
with  a  score  of  14-14.  Iowa 
Central  was  presented  the 
trophy,  but  another  one  was 
mailed  to  Northeastern.  It 
was  a  cold  day  for  a  football 
game.  The  crowd  was  ap- 
proximately 1000.  The  wind 
was  a  large  factor  in  the  cold 
weather.  Fans  bundled  up  in 
blankets  and  anything  that 
night  to  keep  the  wind  chill 
off  was  put  to  good  use. 

The  Haven  Grade  School 
Band  provided  entertain- 
ment for  the  pre-game  activi- 
ties while  at  half-time  the 
Sky  Ryders  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  performed  for  the  en- 


tertainment. Northeastern 
had  a  14-12  lead  but  Iowa 
Central  was  able  to  tie  the 
game  with  a  safety  when 
Northeastern's  Mike  St. 
Clair  blocked  a  kick  and  it 
rolled  out  of  the  end  zone  for 
the  safety. 


Gold  Medalist  Mark  Spitz 
Wins  Athlete  of  the  Year 


Mark  Spitz  recently  was 
named  Outstanding  Athlete 
of  the  Year.  And  why  not? 
Never  before  in  history  has 
one  athlete  won  7  gold  med- 
als in  the  Olympics  —  sweep- 
ing every  event  entered. 

After  a  disappointing  1968 
Olympic  showing  in  Mexico 
City,  Spitz  saw  Munich  as 
his  last  chance  to  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  he  was  not 
merely  a  brilliant  record- 
breaker,  but  a  fierce  compet- 
itor under  pressure  as  well. 

Spitz  made  his  point  with 
dramatic  swiftness,  and  his 
unprecedented  flurry  of  rec- 


ords and  gold  medals  stole 
the  early  Olympic  show 
and  brought  new  attention 
to  the  world  of  swimming 
competition. 

Experts  are  saying  that 
Spitz'  record  never  will  be 
tied,  not  to  mention  broken. 
After  all,  how  can  perfection 
be  improved  upon? 

But  they  said  that  when 
Jim  Thorpe  set  his  astound- 
ing records. 

And  it  may  take  another 
half-century  for  an  athlete  to 
rightfully  claim  the  title  of 
"machine-extraordinaire." 


Dolphins  Win  Super  Bowl 


It  was  not  always  easy,  and 
far  less  dramatic  than  it 
could  have  been  but  the 
Miami  Dolphins  finally  dem- 
onstrated rather  conclusively 
that  they  are  the  biggest  fish 
in  the  pro-football  pond. 

The  Dolphins  won  the 
Super  Bowl  with  a  nearly 
perfect  first  half.  The  special 
stars  of  the  game  were  Tac- 
kle Manny  Fernandez,  who 
keyed  the  line;  Middle  Line- 


backer Nick  Buoniconti,  and 
Free  Safety  Jake  Scott,  who 
intercepted  two  passes  and 
was  named  the  most  Valu- 
able Player  of  the  Game.  The 
Miami  aggressiveness  was 
seldom  ever  out  of  hand, 
however,  while  by  contrast, 
Washington  appeared  to  play 
too  cautiously  —  especially 
during  the  first  half.  It  was 
this  play-it-easy  strategy 
that  lost  them  the  game. 


§**.* 


Super  Bowl  Champion,  the  Miami  Dolphins'  number  88  breaks  to  catch  a  pass  to  clinch  the  title  game. 
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Munich's  Olympic  Village  Is  Sight  of  Arab 
Mass  Murders  of  Eleven  Jewish  Athletes 


The  Twentieth  Olympiad 
dawned  bright  and  sunny, 
and  the  warmth  of  open 
friendship  among  world  ath- 
letes seemed  evident  even 
before  the  opening  ceremony. 
But  the  warm  reception  the 
Jewish  team  appreciated 
melted  into  fear  as  Munich's 
Olympic  Village  became  the 
scene  of  a  brutal  mass  assas- 
sination of  11  Israeli  Olympic 
hopefuls. 

"I  heard  the  knocking,  and 
then  a  terrible  cry,"  said 
Tuvia  Sokalsky,  a  weight- 
lifting  coach  who  escaped. 
"But  I  knew  instinctively 
that  it  was  an  Arab  attack." 

Nine  hostages  were  crowd- 


ed onto  a  couch,  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs  and 
their  bodies  shackled  togeth- 
er by  ropes  around  their 
waists.  The  Arabs  issued  an 
ultimatum  and  set  a  dead- 
line. The  fearful  wait  began. 

German  officials  worked 
frantically  to  find  a  solution. 
The  commandos  refused  an 
offer  of  an  "unlimited"  ran- 
som as  well  as  the  offer  of 
German  officials  to  take  the 
place  of  the  captive  Israelis. 
And  then,  the  wiating  ended. 
Three  helicopters  landed  — 
the  first  two  carrying  hos- 
tages and  terrorists,  the  last 
carrying  police  and  negotia- 
tors. The  snipers  attacked 


when  only  four  Arabs  were  on 
the  ground.  They  killed  two 
and  injured  one.  They  also 
sealed  the  eventual  fate  of 


the  hostages.  All  were  killed. 

The  Arabs  had  won  the 
game  they  came  to  play. 

But  everybody  lost. 


US  pixie  Kathy  Rigby  on  the  beam.  Leaving  out  vital  flip  costs  points. 


Two  Porcelain  Dolls  Are 
Munich  Olympic  Favorites 


Russia's  Olga  Korbut  performs  on  bars.  One  mistake  lost  her  all-around 
title. 


The  1972  Olympic  crowd 
favorites  were  two  tiny  porce- 
lain dolls,  the  Russian's  Olga 
Korbut  and  the  USA's  Cathy 
Rigby.  Olga,  17,  put  on  a 
dazzling  first  round  perform- 
ance on  the  uneven  bars.  In 
the  all-round  event,  however, 
Olga  brushed  her  toe  on  the 
ground  during  her  mount, 
lost  both  her  poise  and 
rhythm,  and  returned  to  her 
seat  barely  blinking  back  the 
tears.  Undaunted,  she  over- 
came her  jitters  and  returned 
the  next  day  to  win  two  gold 
medals  in  the  balance  beam 
and  floor  exercises. 

Cathy  Rigby,  19,  the  deli- 
cate American  hope,  did  not 
fare  as  well.  In  the  team 
event  on  the  balance  beam 
she  deliberately  omitted  one 
leap  so  her  team's  point 
standings  would  not  be  en- 
dangered by  a  risky  maneu- 


ver. The  sacrifice  was  in 
vain,  for  Cathy  tied  for  sixth 
place  while  the  U.S.  women's 
team  finished  fourth. 

That  showing,  the  best  for 
U.S.  women  since  1948,  was 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the 
complaint  of  Cathy's  person- 
al coach,  Bud  Marquitte, 
that  Eastern-bloc  judges 
consistently  gave  American 
competitors  unfairly  low 
scores. 
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A.D. Charges  Intolerable  Situation,Resigns; 
Rutter's  Duty  Assumed  by  Dean  of  Students 


After  much  controversy, 
Lyle  Rutter  has  been  relieved 
of  all  athletic  duties  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1972-73 
school  year.  "This  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  reprimand  to- 
wards Rutter,"  asserted 
Dean  Scott,  "This  action  is 
to  assure  a  smooth  transition 
in  the  institution's  athletics 
and  head  basketball  coach 
for  two  years,  formally  and 
vocally  submitted  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees at  the  April  meeting. 
The  Board  accepted  the  res- 
ignation. Rutter  said  that  he 
presented  at  least  10  facts  to 
the  Board  concerning  job 
grievances  "that  nobobdy 
should  be  expected  to  put  up 


with."  The  response  from  the 
Board,  Rutter  said  "was  a 
bunch  of  yawns  and  a  couple 
of  belches."  Rutter's  coach- 
ing record  before  accepting 
the  CCCC  position  included 
three  state  champions,  a 
runner-up  in  the  state  finals 
and  the  Eastern  Division 
Championship  at  Neosho 
County. 

The  basketball  record  at 
CCCC  has  been  a  losing  one. 
Rutter  said  that  he  disagreed 
with  the  administrative  ac- 
tions and  procedures  con- 
cerning rules  and  regulations 
for  which  he,  as  athletic 
director,  had  been  responsi- 
ble. Rutter  said  that  he  re- 


peatedly had  admonished 
the  administration  to  correct 
the  alledged  athletic  infrac- 
tions. Dr.  Gwen  Nelson  said, 
"Mr.  Rutter  has  never  com- 
municated to  me  any  policy 
or  practice  with  which  he 
disagreed  concerning  this 
matter."  Rutter's  second 
reason  for  offering  his  resig- 
nation was,  "I  am  not  recep- 
tive to  the  President's  re- 
quest that  letter-grades  be 
changed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  athletes  eligible  for 
competition  or  financial  aid, 
or  that  I  play  certain  athletes 
to  keep  'certain  power 
groups'  in  the  community 
happy."  Rutter  continued, 
"It  is  my  philosophy  that  we 


Big  News,  UCLA  Wins  Again 

Bruin  Muscle  Muffles  Memphis 


UCLA  won  the  national 
college  championship  again, 
surviving  the  threat  of  a  trio 
of  slick,  quick  and  nick- 
named men  from  Memphis 
State  who  did  everything 
trying  to  please  their  townful 
of  yelling  Southerners. 

The  reality  of  Walton  as 
the  supreme  player  struck 
Memphis  State's  Larry  (Dr. 
K)  Kenon,  Ronnie  (Big  Cat) 
Robinson  and  Larry  (Little 
Tubby)  Finch  very  early  in 
the  last  game  when  he  com- 


.  .  .  Our  Eyes 
Meet  and 
I  Wail  It 
Up  There  .  .  . 


pletely  dominated  the  inside 
play.  Still,  after  UCLA  built 
a  33-24  lead  in  the  first  half, 
the  Doctor  kept  coming  at 
him,  and  Coach  Gene  Bar- 
tow's team  went  into  a  zone 
and  Walton  got  into  foul 
trouble. 

The  Tigers  came  growling 
back  to  tie  the  score  at  39-all 
at  the  half  and  even  took  a 
lead  just  after  half-time.  But 
Walton,  despite  three  fouls 
and  then  a  fourth  —  kept  on 
truckin'.  Scoring  a  barrage  of 
points  on  passes  from  Greg 
Lee  ("Our  eyes  meet  and  I 
wail  it  up  there,"  said  Lee), 
Walton  also  terrorized  the 
defensive  boards.  Flawlessly 
he  carried  the  champions 
from  a  45-45  tie  to  a  57-47 
lead  with  12  minutes  left, 
and  Memphis  was  finished. 


Walton  also  was  finished 
when  he  limped  to  the  bench 
with  a  hurt  ankle  and  only  a 
few  minutes  to  go  with  the 
lead  at  15  points. 

Then,  with  9:24  left,  Wal- 
ton, back  in  the  game  and 
wheeling  across  the  lane,  col- 
lided with  Downing  as  the 
thunder  rolled.  Referee  Joe 
Shosid  raised  his  arm  for  the 
obvious  foul  —  Walton  for 
charging  or  Downing  for 
blocking?  —  and  pointed  .  . 
at  Downing.  It  was  his  fourth 
foul,  and  when  he  went  out  of 
the  game  with  his  fifth  short- 
ly afterward,  most  of  the  bat- 
tle went  out  of  the  Hoosiers. 
Through  the  end,  freshmen 
Jim  Crews  and  Buckner  were 
torn  apart  by  Curtis  and  Lar- 
ry Hollyfield  as  UCLA  pulled 
away  to  win  70-59. 


here  at  Cowley  County 
Community  College  should 
direct  our  attention  to  local 
and  area  youth  to  supple- 
ment our  athletic  program. 
The  President  does  not  con- 
cur with  this."  A  post-season 
investigation  by  conference 
officials  resulted  in  a  one- 
year  basketball  probation  for 
'74. 


Ohio  State  Wilts 
To  No.  1  USC 

For  a  while  out  there  in 
Pasadena  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Trojans  had  taken  McKay 
too  seriously  when  he  told 
them  that  they  were  the  na- 
tional champions  regardless 
of  what  happened  against 
Woody  Hays.  In  the  first 
half  they  got  themselves 
outblocked,  outtackled  and 
tiescored,  7-7.  But  then  came 
a  new  half  with  Davis  gaining 
157  yards.  Sam  Cunningham 
had  a  record  four  touchdowns 
in  the  last  half,  and  the  game 
was  no  longer  an  even  con- 
test. And  when  Davis  ran  a 
20-yard  touchdown  in  the 
third  quarter,  the  game  was 
already  won.  The  final  score 
was  a  lopsided  42-17,  with 
the  Trojans  in  the  lead.  Dav- 
is did  not  play  much  in  the 
last  quarter,  but  his  team 
was  already  so  far  ahead  that 
he  could  take  his  well  earned 
rest  with  a  clear  conscience 
as  he  received  his  congratula- 
tory handshakes  and  back- 
slaps. 

It  really  wasn't  much  of  a 
game. 
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THE  LOFTIEST 
OF  IDEALS: 


*a* 


'Education  Ent  Only  Books  And  Music  — 
It's  Asking  Questions  All  The  Time  . . ." 


Beatie  Bryant  in  Arnold  Wesker's 
"Roots,"  Act  II,  Scene  II 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 


Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  an  article  entitled  "Four  Academic 
Freedoms"  outlines  the  following: 

1.  Freedom  of  the  student  to  investigate  any  theory,  to 
challenge  any  premise,  to  refuse  to  accept  old  shibbol- 
eths and  myths. 

2.  Freedom  of  the  student  to  espouse  any  cause,  to  en- 
gage in  the  cut  and  thrust  of  partisan  political  or  social 
debate,  both  on  and  off  campus,  without  jeopardy  to  his 
or  her  academic  career. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  teacher  from  fear  of  reprisal  while 
speaking  or  publishing  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  governed  by 
the  dictates  of  his  own  intellect  and  of  the  disciplines  of 
scholarship. 

4.  Freedom  of  the  student  from  tyranny  by  the  faculty, 
and,  conversely,  freedom  of  the  faculty  from  student 
tyranny. 

The  most  important  phrase  contained  in  these  freedoms 
is  found  in  number  three,  "  . .  .  governed  by  the  dictates 
of  his  own  intellect  and  of  the  disciplines  of  scholarship." 
An  addendum  might  strengthen  the  dictate  further:  "... 
disciplines  of  scholarship  in  addition  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

A  professor  political  science  condemns  the  United  States 
and  supports  the  efforts  of  a  country  with  which  we  are  at 
war.  If  that  is  his  true  opinion,  based  on  the  dictates  of  his 
own  intellect  and  of  the  disciplines  of  scholarship,  fine.  If 
he  uses  a  lecture  podium  in  the  classroom  to  expound 
this  idea  to  students,  academic  freedom  has  been  im- 
posed upon;  imposed  upon,  that  is,  many  students.  In  this 
support  of  the  enemy,  the  professor's  academic  freedom 
to  express  his  well-thought  out  opinions  must  be  protect- 
ed by  our  institutions.  But  those  institutions  must  cease  to 
protect  the  professor  at  that  point  the  law  is  broken. 

There  never  has  been  total  academic  freedom.  Similarly, 
there  never  will  be  complete  academic  freedom  because 
of  a  seven-letter  word:  emotion.  "How  does  emotion 
play  a  part  in  institutional  academic  freedom?"  you  may 
ask.  The  answer  might  be  that  individuals  control  those 
institutions,  and  emotion  cannot  by  nature  be  void  in  an 
individual.  No  person,  educated  or  illiterate,  can  be  com- 
pletely objective.  Ivory  tower  policy-makers  can  discuss 
objectivity,  idealism  and  educational  liberty.  But  work 
toward  these  goals  as  they  may,  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal subjectivity  will  creep  into  the  decisions  finally  set 
down.  This  applies  equally  to  the  classroom  situation. 


Nixon  writes  in  his  article,  "If  we  are  to  defend  academic 
freedom  from  encroachment  we  must  also  defend  it  from 
its  own  excesses.  At  one  extreme  is  anarchy  —  too  much 
freedom,  where  nobody  is  really  free  at  all.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  is  tyranny  —  the  totalitarian  state 
which  stresses  order  to  the  exclusion  of  personal  liberty. 
In  the  center  is  limited  freedom,  with  its  very  limits  posing 
a  kind  of  defense  perimeter  against  the  extremes  of  an- 
archy and  tyranny." 

On  this  basis,  then,  is  it  possible  to  achieve  true  academic 
freedom?  Indeed,  would  academic  freedom  be  recog- 
nized if  it  were  obtained?  I  doubt  it.  Yet  the  cry  for  aca- 
demic freedom  constantly  is  on  the  lips  of  academicians, 
young  and  old.  I  tend  to  agree  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  said,  on  May  19,  1856,  "...  Those  who  deny 
freedom  to  others,  deserve  it  not  for  themselves."  (Un- 
doubtedly, Lincoln  was  referring  to  slavery  here.  I  think 
the  words  apply  to  both  instances). 

Who  is  to  make  the  first  step  toward  this  awe-inspiring 
goal?  Certainly  it  cannot  be  the  student,  for  he  is  too  of- 
ten chastised  for  it.  Similarly,  it  cannot  be  the  professor, 
for  he  is  bound  by  tradition  and  institutional  dictation. 
The  institution?  It  is  doubtful,  because  the  institution  of- 
ten is  comprised  of  individuals,  indeed,  often  by  profes- 
sors. But  the  argument  really  doesn't  make  sense,  you 
say?  You're  right.  If  the  professor  is  bound  by  institutional 
dictation,  but  the  power  structure  of  the  institution  is 
constituted  by  professors  and  professor-like  administra- 
tors, why  can't  a  happy  medium  be  reached  that  will 
please  everyone? 

You  must  be  referred  back  to  the  seven-letter  word: 
emotion.  But  under  that  heading  must  be  listed  the  hu- 
man ego.  Academic  freedom  often  could  lead  to  a  ques- 
tioning of  the  power  structure  on  behalf  of  the  student.  In 
this  case,  it  would  be  the  questioning  of  the  professor, 
and  his  peers. 

The  answer  very  possibly  could  lie  in  future  generations 


Or  in  a  close  student-professor  academic  relationship  that 
seems  to  exist  at  Cowley  County  Community  College. 


JAYCEES  HONOR  WAITERS 


Michael  W.  Watter,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  natural  sciences  at 
Cowley  County  Community  Col- 
lege, was  the  recipient  of  the  Jay- 
cees  Outstanding  Young  Educator 
Award  for  1972.  Watters  is  a  graduate 
of  Southwestern  College  and  Kansas 
State  University,  and  has  done 
graduate  study  at  Emporia  State 
Teachers  College.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Elks  Club  and  the  Baptist 
Church. 

In  addition  to  teaching  chemistry, 
Watters  also  is  the  tennis  coach,  and 
has  coached  the  CCCC  team  to  na- 
tional prominence.  He  also  has  re- 
ceived widespread  publicity  for  his 
innovative  systems  approach  to 
teaching  chemistry.  In  an  effort  to 
make  Introduction  to  Chemistry 
5101  more  effective  and  more  per- 
sonal, Mr.  Watters  has  developed  a 
set  of  programmed  materials  to  re- 
place the  traditional  lecture  class. 
The  slide  and  tape  presentation,  nar- 
rated by  Watters,  contains  a  set  of 
educational  objectives  which  out- 
line exactly  what  the  student  should 
learn  from  the  units.  Students  view 


the  units  at  their  leisure  so  that  they 
may  take  the  course  at  individual 
rates  of  speed.  If  they  are  absent,  the 
work  is  easily  made  up.  Although 
the  class  if  not  by  appointment,  a 
student  may  enter  or  leave  any  time 
during  the  year.  He  is  not  locked 
into  the  course. 

"The  class  is  a  little  more  personal 
than  the  math  lab,"  he  explained, 
"since  it's  my  voice  on  the  tapes  and 
I  developed  them  myself  rather  than 
buying  them.  Of  course  there  will  be 
a  few  units  which  cannot  be  covered 
by  tapes.  Then  I  will  become  a  guest 
lecturer  to  my  own  class. 

Student  response  has  been  very 
good.  When  we  get  to  a  unit  for 
which  I  don't  have  a  tape  devel- 
oped, they  usually  ask  for  one,  and 
for  some  reason  the  grades  have 
been  higher  when  the  programmed 
materials  are  used.  I  like  to  see  the 
responsiblity  of  learning  placed  back 
where  it  belongs,  on  the  student, 
and  that's  what  this  new  program 
does." 
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Outstanding 

Educator 
Of  America 


"Outstanding  Educators  of 
America"  is  an  annual  awards 
program  honoring  distinguised 
men  and  women  in  education 
for  their  professional  and  civic 
achievements  and  leadership 
in  education. 

Each  year,  those  chosen  are 
featured  in  the  national  awards 
volume  —  "Outstanding  Edu- 
cators of  America."  Walt  Ma- 
thiasmeier,  instructor  of  social 
sciences  and  director  of  com- 
munity services,  can  boast  of  a 
distinguished  record  of  service. 

As  Mr.  Mathiasmeier  says,  "All 
individuals  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation whether  it  is  in  the  aca- 
demic or  vocational  areas.  The 
school  should  provide  each 
student  with  the  needed  edu- 
cation or  skill  that  will  allow 
him  to  compete  favorably  with 
all  others  for  jobs  that  are  avail- 
able." 


More  recently,  he  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  accredita- 
tion process  with  North  Central 
Association.  Mathiasmeier 
accompanied  Dr.  Nelson  and 
Dean  Buffo  to  Chicago  in 
March  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting  when  CCCC  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  earned  Rec- 
ognized Candidacy  status. 

Margaret  Wheeler,  instructor 
of  English,  has  earned  a  giant 
respect  among  her  students. 
Her  words  best  sum  up  why  she 
is  deserving  of  this  honor: 

"Student  motivation  is  the 
greatest  problem  for  an  in- 
structor. That's  my  biggest 
challenge  and  what  I  work  the 
hardest  on.  It's  also  what  I  feel 
defeated  on  so  many  times. 
Some  students  will  blossom  for 
you  and  you  think,  "  'Gee, 
that's  great.'  Then  other  times, 
well  if  I  stood  up  there  and  did 
a  strip  tease  on  the  desk  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference. 

"Somehow  you've  got  to  make 


them  understand  that  they  can 
do  the  work. 

"Then  there  is  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment." 

In  a  relatively  small  office  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  old  junior 
high  school  building,  nestled  in 
a  corner,  is  the  office  of  agri- 
business. 

It  is  the  office  that  Conrad  Jimi- 
son  shares  with  Richard  Tread- 
way,  another  Outstanding  Edu- 
cator. Inside  there  is  a  map, 
supporting  multi-colored  pin 
heads  stuck  over  the  state  of 
Kansas.  The  pins  signify  the 
location  of  students  in  the  agri- 
business throughout  Kansas. 
And  a  good  deal  of  Jimison's 
time  is  making  on-location  vis- 
itations to  these  sites  during 
the  9-week  work-block. 


In  Jimison's  words,  "My  goal 
is  to  recognize  and  work  with 
each  student  as  an  individual  so 
that  he  may  develop  his  abili- 
ties to  the  highest  level  possi- 
ble. The  student  should  find  an 
area  of  study  that  best  fits  his 
abilities  and  interest  and  strive 
to  make  the  most  of  it. 


MATH  ON  AN  INDIVIDUAL  BASIS 


The  new  math  laboratory  program  at 
CCCC  is  achieveing  what  Phil  Beu- 
chner,  instructor  of  mathematics, 
calls  "math  on  a  more  individual  ba- 
sis." 

The  planning  of  the  math  lab  began 
last  year,  Buechner  and  Larry  Clark, 
instructors  of  mathematics,  drafted 
some  ideas  that  might  solve  the  basic 
problems  in  the  existing  math  pro- 
gram. One  problem  in  1st  year's  pro- 
gram was  that  many  students  wer- 
en't ready  for  college  algebra  cours- 
es. Clark  and  Buechner  applied  for 
federal  aid  to  supply  needed  equip- 
ment for  the  lab,  after  which  they 
gained  approval  from  several  col- 
lege officials,  including  the  science 
department  and  the  administration. 
After  obtaining  approval,  they  ap- 
peared before  the  College  Senate. 
The  major  advantage  of  this  year's 
math  lab  program  is  the  absence  of 


set  lecture  periods.  Students  arrange 
their  classes  by  appointment.  After 
enrolling  in  the  math  lab,  students 
take  a  pre-test  to  see  what  kind  of 
problems  they  can  work.  Then  they 
are  put  into  certain  courses  accrod- 
ingly.  "A  pre-engineer,"  Buechner 
said,  "will  have  different  needs  than 
a  pre-nursing  student,  and  the  math 
lab  is  designed  to  fit  these  diferent 
needs." 

Each  student  is  given  an  outline  of 
the  course  he  is  taking,  and  as  he 
completes  each  section  of  the  out- 
line, he  takes  a  progress  test  to  de- 
termine whether  he  should  go  on  to 
the  next  section.  After  completing 
all'sections,  he  takes  a  final  examina- 
tion, which  determines  his  final 
grade. 

The  goal  for  the  program  is  that  the 
individual  learn  the  required  materi- 


al at  his  own  pace,  not  necessarily 
faster  or  better  than  his  peers. 
Buechner  realizes  that  there  is  no 
one  solution  to  everyone's  problem, 
and  the  math  department  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  really  getting  all 
the  bugs  worked  out. 

"We  are  not  in  high  school  anymore 
and  I'm  glad  we  can  treat  college 
students  like  adults,"  Buechner  con- 
cluded. "By  letting  them  make  their 
own  decisions  and  by  helping  them- 
selves, students  are  given  more  re- 
sponsibility and  the  right  to  exercise 
options." 
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Mr.  Buechner  goes  over  a  test  with  Chris  Rommel. 
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Literature  Comes  to  Life  —  Finally 


Finally,  to  the  relief  of  many  bored 
English  students,  comes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  traditional  approach  to 
teaching  English  literature  across 
America.  To  make  literature  mean- 
ingful to  everyone,  and  not  just  to 
the  elite  few  who  have  chosen  to 
become  English  teachers,  CCCC  in- 
structors are  restructuring  their 
courses  through  the  creative  use  of 
videotape. 

Instructors  Margaret  Wheeler,  Tom 
Newton  and  Elaine  Brown,  along 
with  several  students,  presented 
their  views  of  creative  and  thematic 
approaches  to  literature  at  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Literature  conference 
held  at  Emporia  on  April  6.  The  con- 
ference was  designed  to  give  teach- 
ers from  two  and  four  year  colleges  a 
chance  to  share  ideas  on  creative 
approaches  to  an  old  subject. 

Wheeler's  thematic  approach  to  lit- 
erature is  relevantly  simple.  All  of 
the  literature  of  a  particular  theme, 
such  as  death,  is  studied  from  anti- 
quity to  modern  times  in  oder  to 
convey  how  writers  have  revealed 
ideas  and  emotions  regarding  hu- 
man conditions  throughout  the  ages 
on  this  subject. 

If  literature  is  studied  in  the  tradi- 
tional chronological  order,  Wheeler 
reasons,  the  student  complains  be- 


Wheeler 


cause  they  don't  get  to  the  modern 
periods  which  they  like  the  best.  If 
the  general  approach  is  used,  all  of 
the  poetry  must  be  studied  at  once 
which  the  students  feel  is  more  diffi- 
cult. 

"We're  trying  to  take  literature  away 
from  the  technical  points  and  teach 
it  as  it  applies  to  life  with  more  hu- 
man envolvement,"  Wheeler  ex- 
plained. 

Two  students,  Bub  Morris  and  Dan- 
ny Clay,  who  have  studied  literature 
through  the  thematic  approach 
under  Wheeler  for  two  years,  ac- 
companied her  to  the  conference  to 
explain  the  students  point  of  view.  "I 
chose  these  students,"  Wheeler  said, 
"because  originally  they  were  weak 
English  students  and  they  were  gen- 
eral education  students,  not  English 
majors  or  anything.  These  are  the 
kind  of  students  we  want  to  reach." 

Wheeler  has  been  using  this  ap- 
proach in  her  classrooms  for  several 
years  and  she  feels  that  the  students 
enjoy  this  method.  This  approach 
motivates  students  because  they  can 
bring  in  their  own  material,  such  as 
protest  records  from  Garfunkel," 
she  said.  "The  students  believe  that 
it  is  more  relevant  and  they  can  see 
some  meaning  to  them  in  their  lives, 
which  is  exactly  what  we're  trying  to 
accomplish." 

Kitty  Miers,  Jim  Hartman  and  Tom 
Newton  spent  more  than  100  man 
hours  on  their  project  only  to  dis- 
cover that  it  didn't  work. 

Their  project  was  a  videotape  of 
Conrad  Aiken's  poem,  "Morning 
Song."  "The  problem  involved," 
Newton  explained,  "was  in  taking  a 
one  deminsional  media,  a  poem, 
and  making  it  into  a  three  demin- 
sional media,  video  tape." 

Out  of  all  the  poems  which  they 
considered,  they  concluded  that 
"Morning  Song"  was  best  suited  for 
their  purpose  because  it  was  limited 
to  simple  activities  such  as  Senlin 
tying  his  tie  and  coming  his  hair.  The 
poem  begins  with  Senlin's  immedi- 


Newton 

ate  perceptions  and  thoughts  and 
telescopes' outward  to  include  the 
entire  universe.  Still  pictures  of 
mountains  and  the  stars  were  insert- 
ed in  the  tapes  and  the  background 
music  helped  to  set  the  mood  for 
the  narration  of  the  poem. 

The  trio  used  5  monitors,  six  tape 
recorders  and  three  video  tape  cam- 
eras in  taping  the  project.  They  en- 
countered trouble  when  they  tried 
to  splice  the  tapes  together  and  syn- 
chrinze  the  sound  with  the  video 
section. 

"We  decided  that  rather  than  junk- 
ing the  project  we  would  take  the 
pieces  to  Emporia,  show  what  we 
could  and  explain  what  we  did  and 
what  went  wrong,"  Newton  said. 

"Everyone  at  the  Conference  agreed 
that  if  we  had  taken  a  finished  pro- 
ject they  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
see  the  steps  and  problems  involved 
in  putting  together  such  a  project," 
he  commented,  "so  actually  our  fail- 
ure was  transformed  into  a  success." 

Despite  his  miraculous  success  at 
Emporia,  Newton  smiled  and  said, 
"I'll  be  back  next  year  with  some- 
thing bigger  and  better." 
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Claude  Byrd  (So. 

C  onr  ie  Byrd  (So  I 


Leota  M.  Coats,  English,  Counselor. 

A.A.,  Labette  County  Community 

Junior  College;  B.S.,  Kansas  State 

Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Kansas 

State  Teachers  College. 
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J, P.  Dewell,  Speech,  A.A.,  Dodge 

City  Community  Junior  College; 

A.B.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College; 

M.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers 

College. 


Robyn  Byrs  (So.) 
Carol  Cadwell  (So.) 
Lloyd  Cary  (So.) 

Gene  Caswell  (So.) 


Clyde  Catlin  (Fr.) 
Connie  Cellers  (So.) 

PamCbipmsfSo.) 
PamCheslic  (Fr.) 
Paula  Chitwood  !Fr.) 


James  Clary  (So.) 

Debby  Cleveland  (Fr.) 
DiannaCline  (Fr.) 
Jeff  Coburn  (Fr.) 
Tommie  Cochran  (So.) 
Mike  Cofer  (Fr.) 


Debra  Cox  (F 
Charles  Cole  (Fr.) 
Ron  Cole  (Fr.) 
Tim  Cope-land  (So.) 
Paul  t  osnet  <Fr.) 


Dorsey  Couch  (Fr.) 
Howard  Couch  (So.) 
Janet  Covey  (Fr.) 
kathryn  Covington  (So. 


Andre'  Paul  Du  Chateau,  Social  Sci- 
ences. B.S.,  University  of  Illinois; 
i.A.,  Central  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege; Ed.  D.,  Oklahoma  State 

University. 
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Gary  Ferguson,  Psychology.  B.S., 
Gulf  Coast  Bible  College;  B.A., 
Anderson  College;  M.S.,  New  Mex- 
ico Highlands  University. 


Scott  Cranford  (So.) 
Scott  Crawford  (Fr.) 
Fred  Crodes  (Fr.) 
Roger  Cross  (So.) 


David  Crowder  (Fr.) 
Jack  Crumbliss  (Fr.) 
Charles  Cullen  (Fr.) 
Paul  Cully  (So.) 
Steve  Current  (So.) 


Bob  Curtis  (Fr.) 
Mike  Dauphin  (So.) 
Ruth  David  (So.) 
Steve  Davis  (Fr.) 
Deanna  Deets  (Fr.) 
JimmieDenney  (So.) 


Pam  Dennis  (So.) 
Lewis  Denton  (Fr.) 
Connie  Dickehen  (Fr.) 
Howard  Divelbise  (Fr.) 
David  Doughten  (So.) 
Lloyd  Douglas  (Fr.) 
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Val  Dumenil  (So.) 
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lege; M.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College. 
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ness. B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers College. 
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Clifford  Elder  (So.) 
Laney  Ealey  (Fr.) 
Shawn  Emerson  (Fr.) 


David  Faresworte  (Fr.) 
Glen  Fast  (Fr.) 
Barbara  Feaster  (Fr.) 
Martha  Feaster  (So.) 


John  Ferguson  (Fr.) 
Mike  Finuf  (Fr.) 
Linda  Fisher  (Fr.) 
Rick  Fraley  (Fr.) 
John  Frazier  (Fr.) 
Farley  Frazier  (So.) 


Ron  Freund  (Fr.) 
Jim  Frier  (Fr.) 
Donald  Fry  (So.) 
Jeff  Fryer  (Fr.) 
Bryan  Futterbar  (Fr.) 
Mark  Gage  (Fr.) 


Arthur  Garci  (Fr.) 
Joreta  Garoner  (Fr.) 
Vickie  Gaston  (So.) 
Gary  Gildhouse  (Fr.) 


Victoria  Groso,  Mental  Health.  Ed. 
D.,  University  of  Havana. 


Leonard  Hathcoat,  Economics.  B.S. 
Northeastern  State  College;  M.S., 
University  of  Arkansas. 
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John  Gillis  (So.) 
Cindy  Gilmore(Fr.) 
Ronald  Glantz  (Fr.) 
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Ronald  Golden  (So.) 
Stephen  Gragert  (Fr.) 
Stephen  Gragert  (Fr.) 
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Larry  Graves  (Fr.) 
Bob  Green  (Fr.) 
Jess  Gregory  (Fr.) 
Steve  Grimes  (So.) 
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Keith  Guthrie  (So.) 
Bill  Hackathorn  (Fr.) 
Ernest  Hale  (Fr.) 
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Joe  Hamilton  (So.) 
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Institute  for  Certification  of  Engi- 
neering Technicians,  Kansas  State 
College  of  Pittsburg. 
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Julia  Lincoln  (Fr.) 
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Wayne  Marsh  (Fr.) 
Connie  Marshal  (Fr.) 
Mark  Martin  (Fr.) 
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Mike  Martinez  (So.) 
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Bonnie  Massey  (Fr.) 
Danny  Mavis  (So.) 
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Thomas  A.  Newton,  English.  B.S., 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 


Pauline  Nichols,  Nursing  Education. 
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Charles  Miller  (Fr.) 
Marlene  Miller  (Fr.) 
Sherry  Miller  (Fr.) 
Darla  Minkler  (So.) 
Mark  Mitchell  (Fr.) 


Terry  Morgan  (Fr.) 
Randy  Moore  (So.) 
Steve  Moore  (So.) 
Bruca  Morris  (So.) 


Danial  L.  Reeder,  Director  of  School 
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tor of  Journalism,  Student  Publica- 
tions Adviser.  B.S.,  University  of 
Kansas;  M.S.,  University  of  Kansas. 


Richard  E.Tredway,  Agri-Business 
B.5.,  Kansas  State  University;  M.S., 
Kansas  State  University. 


August  S.Trollman,  Instrumental 

Music.  B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers 

College;  M.M.E.,  Wichita  State 

University. 


Margaret  M.  Wheeler,  English.  B.A., 
Wichita  State  University;  M.  Ed., 
Wichita  State  University. 
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David  Smith  (So.) 
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Terry  Stephanson  (So.) 
Charles  Steiner  (Fr.) 
Nancy  Stocksen  (Fr.) 
Carol  Stone  (So.) 
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John  Stout  (Fr.) 
Gene  Sommerhauser  (Fr.) 
Cheryl  Soule  (Fr.) 


Charles  J.  White,  Machine  Shop. 

A. A.,  Cowley  County  Community 

College.  B.S.,  Kansas  State  College 

of  Pittsburg. 
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Mary  Margart  Williams,  Registrar, 

Social  Sciences,  English.  A.B.,  Baker 

University;  M.E.,  University  of 

Kansas. 


Bob  Squires  (Fr.) 
Wyatt  Swaim  (So.) 
MikeTalbert(So.) 
John  Tanner  (So.) 


Mike  Tanner  (Fr.) 
Edward  Tapia  (So.) 
Robert  Tenplin  (So.) 
Ben  Theimer  (So.) 
Debbie  Thresher  (So.) 


Cindy  Thompson  (Fr.) 
Curtis  Thompson  (Fr.) 
Donnie  Thompson  (Fr.) 
Joe  Thompson  (Fr.) 
Norman  Thompson  (So. 
John  Thomas  (So.) 


Richard  Thomas  (So.) 
James  Thurber(Fr.) 
Robert  Thurman  (So.) 
Mary  Tipton  (Fr.) 
Teresa  Tipton  (So.) 
Terry  Torbet  (Fr.) 


Janet  Totten  (Fr.) 
Walter  Tredub  (So.) 
David  Triplett  (Fr.) 
Bill  Truas  (So.) 


Mary  N.  Wilson,  Business.  A.B., 
Southwestern  College;  M.S.  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College. 


John  H.  Boehnke,  Coordinator  of 
Counseling,  Veterans  Affairs,  Selec- 
tive Service.  A.B.,  Phillips  Universi- 
ty; A.M.,  Phillips  University. 


These  People  Lead  CCCC 


William  S.  Scott,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs.  A.B., 
Southwestern  College;  M.Ed.,  Wichita  State 
University.;  Graduate  study,  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege of  Pittsburg,  U.M.,  and  W.S.U. 


Dr.  Cwen  Nelson,  President.  B.S.,  Kansas  State 
College  of  Pittsburg  M.S.,  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege of  Pittsburg;  Ed.  D.,  University  of  Kansas. 


Anton  F.  Buffo,  Dean  of  General  Education, 
Dean  of  Occupational  Education.  B.S.,  M.S., 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg;  Graduate 
study,  K.S.C.of  Pittsburg,  U.M.,  W.S.U. 


Dean  Scott,  Dean  Buffo,  Walt  Mathiasmeier 
and  President  Nelson  review  the  report  from 


the  North  Central  Accreditation  Association. 


Rupert  C.  Welch,  Business  Manager,  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  B.A.  San  Francisco  State 
College.  Graduate  study,  George  Washington 
University. 
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and  these  people  run  it. 


Ava  Lohmann,  Secretary 


Beverly  Anderson,  Secretary 


Gerry  Thompson,  Secretary 


Orvaleen  Post,  Secretary 


Peggy  Blake,  Secretary 


Darlene  Snyder,  Secretary 


Ruth  Gillock,  Secretary 


Cheryl  Wahlenmaier,  Secretary 


Judy  Vincent,  Secretary 
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ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 
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The  vision  of  academic  freedom  is 
finally  coming  into  focus.  Individual- 
ized study  programs  are  concerning 
the  student  in  a  new  approach  to 
learning  that  involves  the  art  of  self- 
motivation.  Video-taped  chem-lab 
lectures  allow  the  student  to  learn  at 
his  own  rate  of  speed.  This  program 
has  resulted  in  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  course  by  the  students  and 
therefore,  the  grades,  on  the  aver- 
age, have  been  higher  than  in  the 
usual  classroom  setup.  Math  lab 
programs  are  involving  students  in 
self-motivation,  and  allowing  them 
the  right  to  progress  at  their  own 
rate  of  speed.  Yes,  academic  free- 
dom is  not  always  fought  for  on  the 
campus  streets.  It  is  sometimes  real- 
ized through  the  efforts  of  instruc- 
tors and  administrators. 

Acadmic  freedom  deals  with  people. 
It  is  more  than  a  word;  more  than  an 
age-old,  unbending  set  of  rules.  It  is 
an  image  that  wanders  in  the  minds 
of  students,  instructors  and  admini- 
strators as  well.  But  the  principles  of 
academic  freedom,  in  their  many 
forms,  are  finding  themselves  at 
home  in  Cowley  County  Communi- 
ty College. 
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"...  When  u;e  /e£  freedom  ring,  when  we  let  it  ring  from  every  village 
and  every  hamlet,  from  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to  speed  up  that  day 
when  all  of  God's  children,  black  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, Protestants  and  Catholics, will  be  able  to  join  hands  and  sing  in 
the  words  of  the  old  Negro  spiritual,  'Free  at  last!  free  at  last!  thank 
God  almighty,  we  are  free  at  last!'  " 
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from 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  's 

"I HAVE  A  DREAM" 
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The  following  item  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times: 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  27,  1973 
—  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird  announced  today  that  the 
military  draft  had  ended. 

With  that  announcement  on  the  same  day  as  the 
signing  of  the  Vietnamese  peace  agreement,  the 
U.S.  ended  25  years  of  "peace  time"  military 
conscription. 

The  young  men  who  now  are  reaching  draft  eligi- 
bility age  will  be  the  first  generation  in  more  than 
30  years  to  be  out  of  jeopardy  from  conscription . 

The  announced  end  to  the  draft  also  was  the  cul- 
mination of  long  efforts  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  convert  from  the  old  draft  system  to  an  all- 
volunteer  military  force. 

The  end  came  six  months  earlier  than  administra- 


The  end  came  six  months 
earlier  than  administra- 
tion officials  had 
expected. 


tion  officials  had  estimated. 

The  end  of  the  draft  does  not  mean,  however,  an 
end  to  the  Selective  Service  Act.  The  last  Con- 
gressional extension  of  the  law  expired  in  June 
1973,  but  Congress  extended  the  act  for  two  more 
years  and  made  only  one  vital  change  in  the  law. 

Draft-eligible  persons  still  must  maintain  contact 
with  their  local  board,  and  new  18-year-olds  still 


30  Years  of  Draft  Jeopardy 
Ends  With  Vietnamese  Peace 


must  register.  Congress  did,  however,  delete  one 
sentence  from  the  law  which  had  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  order  draft  calls.  That  power 
now  will  belong  to  Congress. 

The  draft  has  been  in  effect  since  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  except  for  a  brief  period  in  '47-'48 
when  Congress  allowed  the  law  to  lapse.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  knowing  the  United  States  was 
involved  in  a  cold  war,  persuaded  Congress  to 
reinstate  the  law.  The  use  of  a  "peace  time"  draft 
was  unprecedented  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Military  conscription  had  been 
used  during  declared  wars  in  America's  history, 
but  the  drafts  were  highly  unpopular  and  were 
discontinued  when  the  wars  ended. 

To  illustrate  the  unpopularity  of  earlier  draft 
laws;  when  President  Lincoln  signed  a  desperate- 
ly-needed draft  law  in  1863,  riots  broke  out  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  Union  troops  that  had 
just  left  the  costly  Battle  of  Gettysburg  were 
rushed  from  the  battle  to  New  York  City  to  halt 
one  of  the  worst  anti-draft  riots. 

Public  indignance  toward  the  draft  laws  was  ab- 
sent from  the  post  World  War  II  years.  This  was 
perhaps  caused  by  the  patriotic  atmosphere  creat- 
ed by  victory,  and  the  emotional  anti-Communist 
feelings  of  the  times. 

At  any  rate,  after  1948,  Congress  routinely  ex- 
tended the  Selective  Service  Act  every  four  years. 


During  the  late  '50s  the  draft  was  used  sparingly, 
but  even  when  President  Kennedy  ordered  draft 
calls  tripled,  in  1961,  public  outcry  was  limited. 

Not  until  after  President  Johnson's  Vietnamese 
build-up  and  the  vehement  protests  which  accom- 
panied it  did  many  Americans  become  actively 
concerned  about  the  draft  laws. 


.  .  .  after  1948,  Congress 
routinely  extended  the 
Selective  Service  Act  ever 
four  years. 


In  1970  President  Nixon  made  a  decisive  move  by 
removing  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  from  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Selective  Service,  a  position  that 
Hershey  held  for  more  than  20  years.  Nixon  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  Congress  to  pass  his  lot- 
tery program,  but  Hershey's  constant  resistance 
to  changing  draft  laws  made  him  unpopular  with 
the  administration. 

As  Nixon  deescalated  the  war  and  prodded  Con- 
gress into  giving  servicemen  a  more  lucrative  pay 
scale,  the  need  for  the  draft  became  less 
important. 

It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  a  voluntary  military 
system  will  be  effective. 
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"Those  few  hundred  who 
went  to  Canada  or  Sweden 
or  someplace  else"  must 
now  "pay  their  price"  for 
"deserting  their  country. " 

—  President  Nixon 


A  number  of  self-searching  moral  questions  con- 
fronted both  citizens  and  government  officials 
during  the  long  and  tragic  years  of  American  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Among  those  questions  was  the  idea  of  amnesty 
for  American  expatriates  who  fled  to  avoid  per- 
sonal involvement  in  the  war.  Debate  on  this 
question  began  more  than  a  year  before  the  peace 
settlement,  and  has  proved  to  be  an  emotionally 
explosive  issue. 

The  use  of  the  word  amnesty  usually  refers  to  a 
governmental  pardon  of  a  crime  against  the  state. 
The  word,  however,  was  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  forgetful. 

Would  amnesty  mean  that  either  the  government 
or  the  exiles  would  admit  guilt  and  be  forgiven? 
Or  would  both  sides  just  "forget"  the  matter  and 
proceed  with  the  business  of  living? 

Furthermore,  would  amnesty  be  only  for  those 
who  fled  to  dodge  the  draft,  or  would  military 
deserters  and  those  who  chose  prison  rather  than 
service  be  forgiven  also? 

The  exiles  themselves  (about  68,000  strong)  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  they  did  not  start  the  am- 
nesty debate  and  that  they  knew  the  permanence 
of  their  decision  when  they  left  the  United  States. 

One  young  draft  dodger  in  Canada  believes,  the 
amnesty  debate  "is  just  a  political  tool  to  ease  the 
conscience  of  the  liberals." 

Another  young  man  who  deserted  to  Canada 
said,  "I  never  think  of  amnesty.  When  I  came  up 
here  I  made  a  commitment  to  Canada.  That's  the 
only  way  you  could  do  it.  Otherwise  you  would 
always  be  thinking  of  going  back." 

The  great  majority  of  war  exiles  have  gone  to 
Canada,  and  most  have  been  there  two  or  more 
years.  The  routine  problems  of  living  have  forced 
them  to  adapt  and  become  involved  in  their  new 
home  land. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  exiles  express  no  interest 
in  returning  to  the  states  to  live. 

To  most  observers  the  question  of  amnesty  is  a 
very  dead  issue  so  long  as  Nixon  is  President. 
Nixon's  most  recent  declaration,  "Those  few 
hundred  who  went  to  Canada  or  Sweden  or  some- 
place else"  must  now  "pay  their  price"  for  "de- 
serting their  country,"  leaves  little  hope  for  a  for- 
give-and-forget  attitude  from  the  government  in 
the  next  three  years. 
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"To  those  who  for  reasons  of  conscience  refused 
to  serve  in  this  war  and  were  prosecuted  or 
sought  refuge  abroad,  we  state  our  firm  inten- 
tion to  declare  an  amnesty,  on  a  appropriate  ba- 
sis, when  the  fighting  has  ceased  and  our  troops 
and  PO  Ws  have  returned. " 

—  Senator  McGovern 


■ 


Another  dodger  who  had  been  in  Canada  four 
years  said,  "Sometime  in  the  future,  when  there  is 
a  different  President,  I  might  go  back  for  a  visit. 
If  I  can  go  back,  why  not?  But  I  plan  to  make  my 
home  in  Canada." 

Perhaps  the  issue  of  amnesty  grew  hottest  during 
the  Presidential  race  of  1972.  On  one  hand  was 
the  "no  comment,  non-campaign"  of  the  Presi- 
dent. And  on  the  other  hand  George  McGovern 


said,  "To  those  who  for  reasons  of  conscience  re- 
fused to  serve  in  this  war  and  were  prosecuted  or 
sought  refuge  abroad,  we  state  our  firm  intention 
to  declare  an  amnesty,  on  a  appropriate  basis, 
when  the  fighting  has  ceased  and  our  troops  and 
POWs  have  returned. 

The  voters'  choice  was  a  clear  contrast  and,  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
amnesty  is  a  resounding  "No!" 
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A  Trail  of  Broken  Treaties 


"Custer  Had  It 
Coming  .  .  .  and  So 
Do  Some  Others" 


The  year  was  1890  when  a  moderate 
U.S.  cavalry  gunned  down  300  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  tribe  at  Wounded  Knee,  South 
Dakota.  This  was  the  final  mascre  in 
America's  Indian  Wars. 

The  year  was  1973,  during  the  last  days 
of  February,  200-300  Sioux  Indians, 
members  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM)  seized  eleven  hos- 
tages and  took  over  the  small  town  of 
Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota,  barri- 
caded themselves  in  a  hilltop  church 
and  vowed  not  to  come  out  until  their 
demands  were  met.  Passed  through  the 
newsmen,  their  demands  were:  that 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  should  lead  a 
full-scaled  Senate  investigation  into 
governmental  treatment  of  Indians  in 
general,  and  particularly  the  South 
Dakota  Sioux;  that  Sen.  J.  William 
Fulbright  should  investigate  the  371 
treaties  broken  by  the  government;  also 
that  the  elected  Sioux  leaders  should  be 
ousted  as  puppets. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  militant 
Indian  demonstration  which  ended  af- 
ter a  disastrous  —  and  for  some  fatal  — 
and  seemingly  everlasting  69-day 
seizure. 

Wounded  Knee  was  chosen  for  three 
reasons:  first,  the  obvious  significance 
of  the  site;  second  a  powerful  struggle 
between  Indian  groups  led  by  Oglala 
Tribal  President  Richard  Wilson  and 
AIM's  Russell  Means;  and  third  a  re- 
cent trial  involving  the  killing  of  an 
Indian. 

During  February  1973  in  nearby  Cus- 
ter, S.D.,  a  white  man  accused  of  killing 
an  Indian  was  charged  only  with  man- 
slaughter. AIM  said  it  was  murder.  As 
a  result,  Custer's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building  was  burned  to  the 
ground. 

AIM's  Russell  Means,  founder  of  the 
movement  in  1969,  is  an  Oglala  who 
left  the  reservation  when  he  was  a  year 
old  and  returned  only  last  year  to  take 
the  job  of  Richard  Wilson,  Pine  Ridge 
tribal  Council  president.  He  has  been 
threatened  with  three  to  four  impeach- 


ment charges.  Friends  say  Wilson's 
downfall  results  in  his  passionate  hatred 
of  AIM  and  the  "renegard"  Means. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  siege 
two  Indians  were  killed  and  U.S.  Mar- 
shall Lloyd  Grimm  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
was  shot  in  the  chest.  Senators  George 
McGovern  and  James  Abourezk,  a  left- 
ist lawyer,  William  Kunstler  and  civil 
rights  champion  Ralph  Abernathy  were 
there  to  negotiate.  A  teepee  was  set  up 
in  a  so-called  demilitarized  zone  for 
that  reason. 

AIM  won  a  limited  court-order  permit- 
ting six  car  loads  of  food  and  six  attor- 
neys to  pass  through  Federal  road- 
blocks. Wilson,  tribal  chairman,  be- 
came furious  at  the  order  and  ordered 
150  followers  to  set  up  roadblocks. 

"Nobody  will  get  through,"  Wilson 
said.  "These  Indians  in  there  are  gonna 
get  goddam  hungry."  He  grabbed  a  bun 
and  joined  his  men.  He  declared  that 
the  order  didn't  apply  in  Indian  coun- 
try. Surpisingly,  he  was  right.  The 
order  enjoined  only  Federal  officials 
but  didn't  include  Oglala  councilmen. 
Wilson  wasn't  challenged. 

During  the  talks,  the  home  of  AIM's 
communications  chief  was  fire  bombed 
and  in  Gallus,  N.M.,  a  19-year-old 
Navajo  attempted  to  kidnap  Mayor 
Emmet  Garcia.  The  youth  died  in  a 
shoot-out  with  police. 

Many  Indian  chiefs  think  the  protests 
are  a  result  of  increasing  frustration, 
especially  by  young  college  students 
who  think  they  have  been  overlooked 
while  other  minorities  have  made  not- 
able progress  toward  better  education 
and  jobs.  Also  they  involve  a  small  mili- 
tant group  whose  actions  hurt,  rather 
than  help,  the  cause.  Tribal  elders  say 
change  has  occurred  since  1970  when 
President  Nixon  declared,  "The  time 
has  come  to  break  decisively  with  the 
past  and  to  create  conditions  for  a  new 
era  in  which  the  Indian  future  is  deter- 
mined by  Indian  acts  and  Indian  deci- 
sions." Thus,  the  BIA  turned  over  a 
portion  of  power  to  the  reservations. 
488,000  Indians  have  taken  over  part  or 
all  of  such  fields  of  education,  economic 
development  and  road  building. 

Marlon  Brando  protested  Hollywood's 
degrading  portrayal  of  Indians  by  send- 
ing an  Apache,  Sacheen  Littlefeather, 
to  refuse  the  Oscar  awarded  him  as  best 


actor  for  performance  in  "The  God- 
father" at  the  45th  Academy  Awards 
presentation. 

The  main  reason  for  the  attack  on  the 
BIA  was  the  disregarded  treaties 
known  as  the  "Trail  of  Broken  Treat- 
ies" between  the  Indians  and  the  Feder- 
al Government.  After  a  week,  the  Indi- 
ans left  an  estimated  damage  of  $2.28 


%h  mi 


million  in  what  was  ranked  as  the  third 
most  costly  incident  of  destruction  of 
federal  property  in  history.  Furniture, 
plumbing  equipment  and  expensive  of- 
fice machines  were  smashed.  Hundreds 
of  Indian  paintings  were  damaged  and 
files  were  ransacked.  The  walls  were 
marked  with  such  slogans  as  "Custer 
had  it  coming  and  so  do  some  others." 

Authorities  say  a  major  demonstration 
is  expected  at  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  1976. 

And  "Seventy-six,"  notes  a  White 
House  aide,  "was  the  year  of  the  Indian 
Wars." 
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Emperical  Studies 
Reveal  Pros  &  Cons  of 


MARIJUANA 
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Once,  the  Federal  Government  supervised  an  era  of 
prohibiting  the  public  use  of  alcohol.  During  those  few 
years,  people  demanded  that  the  action  be  terminated, 
and  others  simply  "ran"  the  alcohol  behind  the  defen- 
ses of  the  law.  America  now  is  going  through  another 
era  like  prohibition  .  .  .  Marijuana  usage  is  becoming 
much  more  publicized  and  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  weed.  As  more  and  more  light  is  shed  upon 
the  marijuana  question,  the  public  can  see  actual  tests 
showing  the  myths  and  facts  behind  marijuana. 


It  was  not  until  the  70s  that  man  decided  to  test  mari- 
juana and  its  effects.  In  one  study,  it  was  tested 
against  alcohol  because  of  controversial  conflicts  be- 
tween the  two.  In  the  study,  four  tests  were  investigat- 
ed: 1 )  criminal  effects,  2)  physical  damage  to  user,  3) 
causation  of  pshcyological  harm,  and  4)  car  driving 
tasks. 


In  the  report  on  crime  it  was  determined  that  mari- 
juana usage  does  not  appear  to  cause  violent  crime. 
There  was,  hoever,  strong  evidence  of  criminal  acts 
attributed  to  alcohol.  There  was  no  doubt  that  alcohol 
was  involved  in  a  large  percentage  of  crimes,  especial- 
ly homicide. 

In  physical  damage  to  the  user  of  the  two  drugs,  it  was 
reported  that  marijuana  was  considered  harmless  in 
normal  usage.  Again,  alcohol  was  determined  harm- 
less in  normal  usage,  but  in  overusage  standards,  alco- 
hol was  significantly  more  serious  because  it  can  cause 
nutritional  problems,  gastric  inflammation  and  fatal 
liver  disease. 

Psychological  harm  presented  a  good  case  against 
marijuana  because  it  was  found  that  an  individual's 
state  of  mental  order  determines  whether  there  would 
be  any  harm.  This  is  the  primary  point  used  by  the 
courts  to  refuse  legalization. 
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Driving  a  car  under  the  influence  of  either  drug  was 
cautioned  against  because  of  the  brain  work  required 
to  operate  the  car.  Alcohol,  though,  was  considered 
more  dangerous  because  of  impairment  of  physical 
and  motor  operations  needed  to  drive  a  car. 

Along  with  these  extensive  tests,  Richard  Blum,  col- 
lege professor  at  Yale  University,  conducted  a  survey 
among  several  major  colleges  to  determine  results  of 
both  marijuana  and  alcohol  usage.  The  results  are  as 
follows: 


Marijuana 

Alcohol 

Headache  and  nausea 

21% 

89% 

Emotional  upset 

15% 

11% 

Trouble  in  thinking 

9% 

21% 

Study  problems 

2% 

5% 

Loss  of  control 

4% 

19% 

Trouble  with  friends, 

over  drug  use 

4% 

8% 

Auto  accidents 

1% 

5% 

Criminal  acts 

1% 

2% 

• 

It  is  always  possible  that  marijuana  may  fall  out  of 
favor  with  its  users  and  the  problem  of  legalization 
will  be  solved.  However,  no  sign  of  this  is  happening, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  research  on  marijuana  will  uncover 
dangers  great  enough  to  scare  the  users,  especially 
considering  what  we  know  about  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
the  consumption  of  those  drugs,  according  to  the 
studies. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  has  advised  the  President  that  legalization  of 
marijuana  is  in  order. 

But  the  Puritan  Ethic  thus  far  has  prevented  Ameri- 
cans from  accepting  the  Commissions  findings.  Far 
more  likely  is  the  reduction  of  marijuana  laws  and  a 
general  understanding  that  usage  in  the  individual's 
home  will  be  considered  a  private  perogative  to  be 
overlooked  by  legal  forces. 
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1973  —  The  Year  Abortion  Laws 


In  December  of  1972  two  women 
anominously  carried  their  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  received 
one  of  the  most  controversial 
decisions  of  the  decade.  Al- 
though the  ruling  came  to  late  to 
help  them,  it  struck  down  the 
existing  abortion  laws  in  all  but 
four  of  our  newest  states.  How- 
ever it's  only  legally  settled. 
Most  of  the  states  have  been 
slow  to  change  their  laws  and 
abortion  foes  promise  to  make 
this  change  even  slower. 


It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  18  and  preg- 
nant with  no  desire  to  get  married  and 
no  one  to  turn  to.  It's  a  terrible  thing  to 
be  any  age  with  an  unwanted  pregnan- 
cy, married  or  not. 

Until  January  1973,  if  you  didn't  have 
enough  money  to  fly  to  New  York  you 
had  a  small  choice  between  an  adop- 
tion, illegal  abortion,  marriage  or  suf- 
fering the  consequences.  Unless,  of 
course,  you  could  convince  a  panel  of 
three  Kansas  doctors  that  you  were 
raped  six  to  eight  weeks  ago  and  just 
now  got  around  to  mentioning  it. 


But  thanks  to  two  anonimous  women, 
Jane  Roe,  a  divorced  Dallas  bar  maid 
and  Mary  Doe,  a  22-year-old  poverty- 
stricken  Atlanta  housewife,  who  carried 
their  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  every 


Every  woman  in  the  United 
States  now  has  the  right  to  an 
abortion  during  the  first  six 
months  of  pregnancy. 


women  in  the  United  States  now  has 
the  right  to  an  abortion  during  the  first 
six  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  abortion  cases  were  first  argued 
before  the  court  in  December  of  1971. 


It  took  the  justices  only  four  days  to 
declare  all  existing  laws  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  5-2  margin.  Nevertheless, 
for  13  months  while  the  issue  was  de- 
bated in  presidential  campaigns  and  a 
countless  number  of  women  bore  ill  eg  i  - 
tamate  children,  the  Court  withheld 
their  verdict  until  a  full  nine-man  jury 
could  review  the  case.  Finally  in  Janu- 
ary they  released  their  decision  based 
on  a  surprising  7-2  majority,  restricting 
abortion  only  in  the  last  tri-semester.  A 
fetus,  they  ruled,  is  not  a  person  under 
the  Constitution  and  therefore  has  no 
right  to  life.  In  making  their  decision, 
they  also  pointed  out  that  most  anti- 
abortion  laws  were  enacted  in  the  19th 
century  when  abortion  was  much  more 
dangerous. 
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Were  Struck  Down 


The  Supreme  Court  has  made  all  but 
four  state's  laws  (New  York,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Washington  and  the  District  of 
Columbia)  obsolete. 

In  Kansas,  like  many  other  states,  the 
legislation  stalled  in  making  a  new  law 
to  replace  the  old  one  which  stated  that 
a  panel  of  three  doctors  could  grant  an 
abortion  if  they  decided  it  was  in  the 
case  of  rape  or  incest;  for  the  good  of 
the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
mother;  or  if  there  was  a  chance  that 
the  baby  would  be  mentally  or  physical- 
ly defective.  Over  half  of  the  thousands 
of  abortions  performed  in  Kansas  last 
year  were  for  Missourians  whose  state 
law  imposed  charges  of  manslaughter 
for  performing  an  abortion  or  even  re- 
ferring a  woman  to  an  abortionist. 

The  decision  to  have  an  abor- 
tion, although  legally  settled, 
is  still  wrong  by  all  of  our  reli- 
gious and  social  standards. 

Although  classified  as  minor  surgery, 
abortion  can  never  compare  psychologi- 
cally to  getting  your  tonsils  out.  The 
choice  to  have  an  abortion,  although 


legally  settled,  is  still  wrong  by  all  of 
our  religious  and  social  standards. 

Most  abortion  clinics  are  making  at- 
tempts to  keep  themselves  from  becom- 
ing "Murder  factories."  They  provide 
free  counseling  service  to  cope  with  any 
guilt-feelings,  and  provide  birth  control 
information. 


An  estimated  1,250,000  abortions  were 
performed  last  year  in  the  United 
States.  One-half  of  these  were  legal. 

Approximately  four  abortions 
are  expected  to  be  performed 
for  every  nine  births  in  the 
United  States  next  year. 

This  number  is  expected  to  rise  to  1, 
600,000  a  year,  or  about  four  abortions 
for  every  nine  births. 

Abortion  is  the  world's  most  popular 
form  of  birth  control.  One  New  York 
abortion  clinic,  Planned  Parenthood, 
will  even  charge  it  to  your  Bank  Ameri- 
ca Card.  Although  abortion  might  not 
be  listed  on  your  insurance  policy  or  in 
the  local  phone  book,  that  day,  most 
experts  tells  us,  will  be  here  soon. 
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Time,  Fortune,  and  Sports  Illustrated 
magazines  sponsored  a  conference  con- 
cerning the  energy  crisis  in  April  of  1973. 
Leaders  of  business,  government  and  in- 
dustry gathered  to  discuss  solutions  to  the 
worsening  crisis.  The  above  medallion  was 
designed  to  serve  as  the  symbol  for  that 
conference. 


The  year  is  2000.  You  are  about  45  years  old,  and 
live  in  a  solar  heated  insulated  city  somewhere  in 
the  Midwest. 

You  work  at  the  energy  plant  located  at  the  top  of 
the  bubble  over  the  city. 

As  you  ride  to  work  on  the  electric  transit,  you  re- 
call your  younger  days  in  college  when  you  had 
your  very  own  carbon-monoxide  emitting,  gasoline 
powered  automobile. 

Funny  that  you  should  think  of  gasoline.  It's  been 
gone  for  such  a  long  time. 

Even  in  college  there  were  warnings  that  gasoline 
would  soon  be  gone  and  that  prices  for  the  gas 
available  would  be  outrageous.  It  seems  odd  some- 
how that  all  those  predictions  came  true.  And  yet, 
how  could  it  have  been  otherwise? 

You  arrive  at  work  and,  stepping  out  of  the  transit 
onto  the  dock,  you  gaze  out  of  the  window.  There, 
far  below,  is  the  city  bustling  like  a  colony  of  ants. 
Looking  up  you  see  the  rainbow  formed  by  the  sun 
filtering  through  the  bubble  and  through  the  water 
vapor  exhaust  of  the  power  plant. 

As  you  walk  along  the  dock,  you  smile  at  the 
friendly  faces  of  workers  just  leaving,  and  you 
think,  what  a  marvelous  thing  it  is  to  live  on  the 
earth. 

It  seemed  that  only  yesterday  the  nation  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse. 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  had  been  so  destructive.  Bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  had  been  wastefully  de- 
stroyed. No  exports  were  reaching  Japan,  Europe 
or  North  America  and  industry  was  grinding  to  a 
halt. 

The  President  and  other  world  leaders  met  in  a 
frantic  search  for  solutions  to  the  rapidly  draining 
energy  supplies. 


Congress  had  to  make  emergency  appropriations 
for  research  into  alternate  forms  of  energy.  Many 
techniques  were  employed  to  ease  the  energy  scarc- 
ity. Huge  windmills  were  installed  atop  already 
existing  power  lines.  Geothermal  steam  was  har- 
nessed to  drive  generators,  and  construction  of  ra- 
dioactive-waste producing  atomic  reactors  was 
tripled. 


In  spite  of  these  efforts,  oil  and  natural  gas  were 
still  demanded  to  supply  75  percent  of  the  needed 
energy . 

As  prices  rose  and  shortages  grew,  domestic  situa- 
tions in  every  country  grew  worse.. 

Then  came  the  saving  break-through. 


A  group  of  scientists,  both  American  and  Russian, 
had  been  working  more  than  20  years  on  a  con- 
trolled method  to  turn  sea  water  into  usable  hydro- 
gen fuel  by  using  the  nuclear  fusion  process.  The 
method  and  theory  were  simple.  Nuclear  fusion, 
the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  sun,  could  ex- 
tract sufficient  quantities  of  hydrogen  to  replace 
natural  gas  and  oil  as  the  major  energy  fuel  of  the 
world. 

The  problem  was  to  keep  hydrogen  ions  in  a  dense 
enough  form,  at  a  high  enough  temperature,  for  a 
long  enough  time  to  reach  a  point  when  more  ener- 
gy was  produced  then  was  used  to  maintain  the 
reaction . 

Finally,  with  the  help  of  emergency  research  funds, 
a  bottle  was  produced  which  had  a  magnetic  field 
inside  and  was  able  to  maintain  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  fusion. 


A  crash  program  was  initiated,  and  soon  fusion 
reactors  were  producing  hydrogen  from  sea  water 
all  over  the  world. 


Supplies  of  natural  gas,  what  little  was  left,  were 
stored  away  and  replaced  by  the  abundant  hydro- 
gen supplies . 

The  reactors,  unlike  fission  reactors,  were  in  no 
danger  of  exploding  and  sending  harmful  radiation 
into  the  atmosphere. 

No  more  partially  burned,  carbon-monoxide  per- 
meated, exhausts  were  released  since  the  only  ex- 
haust from  fusion  was  pure  H2O. 

Converting  millions  of  machines  from  oil  and  gas 
burning  to  hydrogen  burning  was  somewhat  expen- 
sive, but  the  price  was  happily  paid  by  industry  and 
consumers  who  had  confidence  that  the  new  energy 
form  was  clean,  safe  and  efficient. 

Even  the  Israelis,  who  had  captured  a  great  deal  of 
oil  wealth  from  the  Arabs,  were  glad  to  convert  to 
hydrogen  power . 

The  state  of  the  world's  economy  made  a  rapid  up- 
swing, and  the  people  were  anxious  to  put  their 
faith  in  the  new  energy.  After  all,  there  really 
wasn't  any  alternative. 

Conservationists  heartily  approved  the  fusion 
break-through,  and  populations  everywhere  be- 
came optimistic  once  again. 

All  the  events  of  those  years  pass  through  your 
mind  as  you  reach  your  work  station.  One  of  the 
sea  water  vats  must  be  cleaned  and  refilled. 

How  ironic  that  simple  sea  water,  which  was  the 
home  for  the  planet's  first  life  forms,  should  be- 
come the  raw  material  to  produce  energy  to  save 
Man's  way  of  life. 


This  scenario  is,  of  course,  fictitious.  But  the  ener- 
gy crisis  which  looms  today  is  not.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  future  will  be  as  good  to  mankind  as  this  story. 
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VOTE  FOR  18  YEAR  OLDS   WHAT 
JUSTICES  SAID  ON  BOTH  SIDES 


On  March  10,  1971,  the  Senate  passed,  by  a  94-0  vote,  the  26th 
amendment.  On  March  23,  1971,  the  House  passed  the  26th 
amendment  by  a  400-19  vote.  On  June  30,  1971,  twenty-five 
million  young  people,  eighteen  years  and  older,  were  said  to  be 
adult  enough  to  have  the  right  to  help  determine  the  next  lead- 
ers of  this  country. 

Millions  of  young  people!  Millions  of  young  ideas!  People  who 
are  young  enough  and  fresh  enough  to  be  unafraid  to  question 
and  to  seek;  to  question  the  priorities  set  by  their  elders;  to 
seek  new  answers  to  old  porblems.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  young  enough  to  dream  and  then,  to  find  ways  to  make 
their  dreams  come  true. 

The  passage  of  the  26th  amendment  said  the  eighteen  year-old 
was  an  adult.  As  an  adult,  the  eighteen-year-old  must  prove 
himself. 
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on  the  18 -year-old  vote 


SENIOR  CITIZEN:  Good.  I'm  glad  the  young  people  have 
been  given  the  vote.  They  know  as  much  at  18  as  I  do  at  60.  All 
this  instant  news  has  made  them  grow  up  so  fast.  Today  they 
see  for  themselves,  in  one  day,  what  it  used  to  take  us  months 
to  even  get  a  rumor  of.  Most  of  the  time  they  do  look  a  little 
funny  and  not  too  clean,  but  they  think  and  they  feel  and  they 
know  how  to  put  their  thoughts  and  feelings  into  words.  They 
will  do  a  good  job. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN:  Good  Lord  above,  things  were  in  bad 
enough  a  shape  before.  Now  those  long  haired,  loud-mouthed 
18-year-old  hippies  have  been  given  the  right  to  vote.  All  their 
talk  of  ecology  and  clean  air  and  clean  water  and  they  don't 
even  know  how  to  take  a  bath.  Just  watch  —  all  the  things  we 
have  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  for  will  be  tossed  aside  and 
forgotten.  The  young  will  take  over  and  the  old  ones  will  be 
forgotten.  Just  pushed  aside.  They  know  it  all  —  they  don't 
have  to  listen  to  anyone. 
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MIDDLE-AGED  CITIZENS:  My  child?  Vote?  A  new  idea 
every  five  minutes,  never  time  to  think  anything  through.  Al- 
ways spur  of  the  moment.  One  great  mound  of  indecisions. 
Those  flutter-brains  are  really  expected  to  help  make  deci- 
sions! Who  will  un-make  them? 


MIDDLE-AGED  CITIZENS:  These  children  vote?  Of 
course!  All  those  beautiful  thoughts  and  ideas  to  be  put  into 
action!  That  wonderful  energy  to  be  put  to  use.  Those  beauti- 
ful young  people  —  they  see,  they  hear,  they  feel  and  they  do.  I 
can't  always  agree  with  them,  but  at  least  they  don't  sit  around 
and  cry. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD:  Now  we  can  really  swing  it.  We'll 
show  all  those  old  ones  how  to  get  things  done.  We'll  vote 
some  right  thinking  men  into  office,  we'll  get  rid  of  the  others 
who  don't  agree.  Then  we  will  really  have  it  going  for  us. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD:  Me  vote?  Never?  If  anything 
should  go  wrong,  we  would  be  blamed.  Let  someone  else  help 
make  the  decisions  —  I'll  sit  back  and  watch.  This  way  I  won't 
have  to  do  any  thinking,  won't  have  to  make  any  decisions!  A 
good  way  to  be  — just  like  my  folks. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD:  Finally!  I  know  we  can  do  it.  All 
of  our  lives  we  have  been  told  to  think  for  ourselves.  To  think 
it  out,  then  do  it.  If  you  cannot  do  it  by  yourself  find  someone 
who  thinks  as  you  do  and  then  do  it.  The  folks  have  always 
said  never  to  be  afraid  to  ask  for  or  to  offer  help.  To  remember 
that  for  each  adult  who  disagrees  there  will  be  a  hundred  who 
will  agree  —  who  will  be  ready  to  help. 
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Daring  Diplomacy  Halts  Vietnamese  Conflict 


After  a  quarter  century  of  fighting,  wounding,  and  killing,  the 
longest  war  in  U.S.  history  is  over. 

September  2,  1945  —  The  first  sign  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Viet  Nam.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  head  of  the  Com- 
munist-dominated Viet  Nam  and  leader  of  the  Vietnamese  re- 
sistance to  the  Japanese  occupation,  proclaims  an  independent 
Viet  Nam.  (Indochina  had  been  under  French  control  since 
1893). 

June  1950  —  Korean  War  breaks  out.  The  United  States  be- 
gins sending  $500  million  annually  to  French  Viet  Nam.  The 
United  States  becomes  involved  in  the  war  that  is  soon  to  be  a 
quarter-century  war. 

War  continues  to  grow,  and  in  February  1955,  after  months  of 
skirmishing  between  political  factions,  the  United  States  takes 
over  the  training  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army.  U.S.  advisers 
grow  to  327.  24  years  before  peace  is  signed,  the  first  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  in  a  Viet  Minh  raid. 

War  has  begun,  and  set  the  stage  for  nearly  350,000  wounded 
and  dead  Americans,  despite  the  promise  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, "No  wider  War,"  on  November  3,  1964,  eight  years  be- 
fore the  cease  fire. 

Less  than  a  year  after  Johnson's  promise,  the  White  House 
confirmed  reports  that  U.S.  forces  were  authorized  to  engage 
in  combat.  The  U.S.  military  strength  of  74,000  rises  to  148, 
000  by  October  1965. 

October  15-16,  1965  —  Demonstrators  protest  the  war,  and 
America  witnesses  its  first  draft  card  burning.  Mass  anti-war 
groups  were  evidence  of  a  dissatisfied  country. 

On  May  13,  1968,  the  United  States  makes  a  plea  for  peace, 
and  the  first  peace-talks  in  Paris  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Viet  Nam  are  held.  Averell  Harriman  represented 
the  United  States.  In  November,  Richard  Nixon  is  elected 
president,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  assumes  the  position  as 
chief  Paris  Negotiator.  South  Viet  Nam  and  Viet  Cong  join 
talks. 

At  the  onset  of  Nixon's  term  as  president,  U.S.  forces  are  re- 
duced from  541,000  to  516,000,  and  continue  to  decrease  until 
the  signing  of  the  agreement,  and  all  troops  are  withdrawn. 

The  peace  talks  continued  until  August  4,  1969,  when  Henry 
Kissinger  held  his  first  secret  meeting  with  Vietnamese  in  Par- 
is, and  three  years  later  he  finally  achieves  a  break-through  in 
secret  talks  with  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  peace  agreement  was  signed  Saturday,  January  27,  1973, 
and  the  major  points  were: 

An  internationally  supervised  ceasefire  to  go  into  effect  at  6 
p.m.  CST  Saturday. 

Release  of  all  Americans  "held  prisoners  of  war  throughout 
Indochina"  within  60  days. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  remaining  24,000  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Viet  Nam  within  the  same  time  frame. 


The  fullest  possible  accounting  of  those  missing  in  action. 

A  guarantee  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  will  have  "the 
right  to  determine  their  own  future  without  outside 
interference." 


"We  must  recognize  that  ending  the  war  is  only  the  first  step 
toward  building  the  peace,"  Nixon  said. 

The  settlement  had  the  full  backing  of  South  Vietnamese  Pres- 
ident Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  and  pledges  that  the  United  States 
would  recognize  Thieu's  government  "as  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  in  the  future,  friends  in  peace  as  we 
have  been  allies  in  war." 

"Why  Mr.  Nixon,  did  you  take  another  four  years  to  put  an 
end  to  this  tragic  war?"  asked  George  McGovern,  democratic 
nominee  for  President  in  the  1972  election. 

Nixon  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  America's  role  in  the  world 
could  not  allow  abandoning  a  committment  and  an  ally.  More 
important  he  felt  that  the  sacrifices  in  blood  the  U.S.  already 
had  made  in  Indochina  must  not  be  dishonored  and  seemingly 
rendered  in  vain. 

"Hanoi  consistently  refused  to  discuss  the  separation  of  the 
political  and  military  issues,  and  insisted  that  we  had  to  prede- 
termine that  future  of  South  Vietnam,"  commented  Henry 
Kissenger.  Kissenger  thought  that  the  agreement  couldn't  have 
come  sooner. 

When  the  end  of  the  war  came,  no  one  could  call  it  "V-V 
Day."  People  didn't  dance  and  celebrate  as  they  had  at  the  end 
of  other  wars.  They  showed  no  pride  or  relief.  Perhaps  a  lin- 
gering sense  of  betrayal  was  all  that  was  left  on  both  sides  of 
the  long  domestic  debate  that  would  now  have  to  be  settled  by 
history. 

The  war  is  over,  but  the  trauma  of  the  25  years  will  remain 
with  all  Americans,  especially  those  who  were  touched  directly 
with  the  death  of  loved  ones. 

Said  Henry  Kissenger  in  1970,  "If  we  have  not  ended  the  war 
by  six  months  from  now,  you  can  come  back  and  tear  down  the 
White  House  fence."  However,  it  is  still  standing  three  years 
later  when  peace  finally  arrives. 

After  World  War  II,  the  United  States  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prestige,  but  after  Vietnam  it  no  longer  holds  its  position  of 
power,  and  superlativeness. 

Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  have  begun  to  rebuild 
American  prestige  and  influence  by  the  daring,  skillful  summit 
diplomacy  that  led  to  the  agreement  with  Hanoi.  They  are 
seeking  to  limit  the  American  role  in  the  work,  concentrating 
on  great  power  relationships  and  too,  learning  to  live  with  all 
kinds  of  Communist  regimes. 

The  Watergate  Scandal  and  the  violations  of  the  international 
cease-fire  have  lessened  the  influence  so  often  arrogantly 
wielded  by  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  Government,  but 
Nixon  will,  no  doubt,  claim  title  to  "Peace  Maker,  Emeritus." 
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In  memory  of  Oscar  "Jack"  Renn. 
$270,000  turned  into  a  new  library, 
Learning  Center  (LCR),  and  nucleus  of 
Cowley  County  Community  College. 
Donated  by  Mrs.  Nell  Renn,  wife  of 
Jack,  to  satisfy  her  "dream"  of  doing 
something  for  education. 

Who  is  Nell  Renn?  Maybe  Kansans  will 
remember  her  as  their  state  legislator 
for  almost  six  years.  The  University  of 
Kansas  remembers  her  as  a  receipient 
of  one  of  its  highest  honors,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Citation.  But  Arkansas 
City  will  have  a  constant  reminder  The 
Renn  Memorial  Library. 

Set  aside  in  her  will  was  $270,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  library  on 
the  Cowley  County  Community  Col- 
lege campus.  In  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, a  pioneer  instructor  at  the  col- 
lege, this  gift  was  the  largest  private 
contribution  in  the  history  of  CCCC. 

Mrs.  Renn  was  born  in  Queen  City, 
Mo.  on  Oct.  8,  1894.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  with  an 
education  degree  in  1918,  and  did  grad- 
uate work  at  K.U.  and  Columbia 
University. 

She  taught  history  and  government  in 
high  schools  in  Kansas,  Montana  and 
Arizona,  and  was  married  to  Oscar 
Renn  in  1924.  They  chose  Arkansas 
City  as  their  home.  Mrs.  Renn  partici- 
pated in  many  activities  in  Arkansas 
City  and  Kansas.  She  was  president  of 
the  Kansas  Division  of  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  from 
1953  to  1955,  and  also  participated  in 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion and  headed  a  delegation  of  16 
members  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education. 

Cowley  County  Community  College 
held  its  first  groundbreaking  ceremony 
in  22  years  on  Sept.  14,  1972.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  formally  begin  construction 
of  the  Renn  Memorial  Library. 
"You've  Come  A  Long  Way  Baby" 
seemingly  was  the  theme  of  the  ceremo- 
ny: however,  the  actual  building  of  the 
library  was  labeled  "A  Step  Forward." 

Andrew  Swoyer,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  specified  that  gifts  and  rev- 
enue bonds,  not  tax  funds  -  -  were 
building  the  library.  Bob  Lawson, 
director  of  instructional  resources, 
commented  that  it  would  be  paid  for 
strictly  from  revenues  from  student  fees 
over  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  then 
the  gifts  of  money  donated . 


Above  —  An  artists  conception  of  the  new  li- 
brary. Below  Left  —  Reuben  Beisel,  President 
Gwen  Nelson  and  Dr.  Don  Ruthenburg  begin  the 
ceremony.    Below    Right    -      Aubrey    Foster, 


CCCC  Trustee,  breaks  grounds.  Bottom  —  Con- 
struction is  well  under  way  at  the  site  of  the  new 
Renn  Library. 
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NCA  Visitation  Pays  Off; 
CCCC  Achieves  Candidacy 


After  years  of  hard  work,  visitations 
and  self-evaluations,  CCCC  has  been 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  full  accre- 
ditation with  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  (NCA). 

Candidacy  is  the  second  of  three  steps 
necessary  to  complete  full  accreditation 
in  the  Association  which  governs  high 
schools  and  two  and  four  year  colleges 
in  a  19-state  area. 

The  college  has  a  maximum  of  three 
years  to  achieve  its  goal  of  full  accredi- 
tation and  there  are  some  hopes  that 
they  will  be  able  to  complete  the  process 
in  two  years. 

The  final  accreditation,  which  CCCC 
has  been  working  for  since  July  1,  1968 
will  benefit  the  college  with  increased 
federal  funding,  less  worry  over  transfer 
of  credits  and  recognition  as  a  first- 
class  college. 

Dr.  Gwen  Nelson,  A.F.  Buffo,  dean  of 
instruction,  and  Walt  Mathiasmeier 
director  of  community  services,  attend- 
ed the  annual  NCA  convention  held 
March  24-28  in  Chicago.  The  three  men 
appeared  before  the  13-member  com- 
mittee to  make  a  short  presentation  of 
the  self-study  and  answer  questions.  At 
this  time  the  Association  also  outlined 
the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the 
college.  They  listed  faculty  dedication 
and  moral,  and  student  enthusiasm  as 
some  of  the  college's  strongest  points. 
They  also  stated  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  were  unusually  well-informed 
and  they  approved  the  decision  to  devel- 
op the  campus  in  downtown  Arkansas 
City. 

"We  were  pretty  confident  all  the  way 
that  we  would  achieve  candidacy," 
Mathiasmeier  stated,"  So  we  didn't 
really  worry  too  much.  Of  course,  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  we 
wouldn't,  be  we  really  didn't  have  any 
doubts. 

Every  year  eight  to  ten  of  the  approxi- 
mately 100  schools  that  apply  for  a  step 
in  the  accreditation  process,  don't 
achieve  it.  "So  you  see,  they  do  sweat  a 
little,"  Nelson  commented. 

During  the  next  three  years,  CCCC 
must  complete  another  self-study  and 
correct  some  of  the  negative  points  of 
the  college  which  outlined  by  NCA. 
These  included  better  integradion  of  the 
academic  and  Vo-Tech  areas,  a  need  to 
improve  the  county-wide  image  of  the 
college,  a  need  for  better  requirements 


in  the  employment  of  staff  members, 
and  the  "over-structuring"  of  the 
college. 

The  administration  already  has  begun 
work  on  the  last  two  areas  and  present- 
ed the  Association  with  the  revised  or- 
ganizational chart. 

"They  seemed  rather  surprised  that  the 
College  Senate  had  recommended  the 
destruction  of  itself,"  Nelson  comment- 
ed. "I  guess  they've  never  heard  of  a 
committee  doing  that  before." 

The  three-man  team  which  visited  the 
campus  last  December  concluded  that 
"CCCC  stands  on  the  threshold  of  be- 
coming the  exciting,  vital  educational 
county  resource  it  envisions  as  its  role. 
There  is  every  expectation  that  under 
the  leadership  of  its  Board  of  Trustees 
and  President  that  this  will  in  fact  oc- 
cur." 

Nelson  credited  the  student  body  with 
helping  the  College  gain  candidacy. 
"The  visiting  team  was  impressed  with 
the  student  body,"  he  said. 


Scotch  Pines  were  planted  for  campus  beauty. 


Mini  flower  gardens  grace  the  CCCC  Campus,  and  welcomed  the  North  Central  Association  team. 
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Cowley  Voters  Approve  Vo-Tech; 


Everyone  at  the  College  had  hoped  and  prayed  that  the  million 
dollar  bond  issue  being  put  before  the  voters  for  a  fourth  time 
would  pass,  but  despite  the  vigourous  campaigning,  no  one 
dreamed  it  would  be  by  such  an  overwhelming  margin.  On 
April  6,  the  voters  of  Cowley  County  amazed  and  delighted 
everyone  with  a  surprising  2-1  victory  margin.  This  news  was 
sweetened  by  CCCC's  acceptance  as  a  candidate  for  NCA  ac- 
credidation  just  6  days  before  the  election . 


The  administration  is  vitally  interested  in  gaining  full  accredi- 
tation for  the  school,  and  this  was  impossible  while  the  school 
did  not  own  any  facilities. 

Exactly  six  days  before  voters  voiced  approval  of  the  bond  is- 
sue, CCCC  was  notified  that  it  had  been  approved  as  a  Recog- 
nized Candidate  for  accredidation  by  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation, a  19-state  regional  accrediting  agency.  Recognized 


After  three  unsuccessful  attempts,  Cowley  County  Communi- 
ty College  is  finally  on  its  way. 

Voters  of  the  College  district  approved  a  bond  issue  on  Tues- 
day, April  3,  that  will  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
Industrial  Technology  Building,  the  remodeling  of  an  existing 
structure  to  house  Business  and  Service  Technology,  and  con- 
struction of  a  central  power  plant. 

Prior  to  June  30,  1971,  Cowley  County  Community  College 
operated  entirely  in  rented  facilities.  The  school  owned  a  plot 
of  land  northwest  of  Arkansas  City,  which  has  been  the  pro- 
posed site  of  three  previous  campus  bond  proposals. 

After  three  rejections  in  four  years  by  the  voters  of  Cowley 
County,  the  College  traded  the  deed  to  this  land  to  Unified 
School  District  470  in  return  for  the  deed  to  the  Junior  College 
building,  the  present  academic  building  of  CCCC.  In  1968  the 
Board  of  Trustees  asked  the  voters  to  approve  bonds  for  a  new 
campus,  complete  with  several  buildings.  This  proposal  was 
soundly  defeated. 

In  1969  the  voters  were  asked  to  approve  an  abbreviated  pro- 
posal, which  would  have  located  the  campus  in  the  same  place, 
but  would  have  phased  in  the  facilities  gradually.  This  was 
proposed  in  order  to  avoid  a  large  tax  levy  on  the  county  resi- 
dents at  one  time.  Once  again,  the  voters  rejected  the  bond 
issue. 

Another  appeal  was  made  to  the  voters  in  1971.  A  proposal 
similar  to  the  previous  two  was  submitted  to  the  voters.  The 
primary  difference  was  that  the  facility  allotment  was  reduced 
still  more.  Once  again,  it  was  rejected  at  the  polls. 

When  the  Trustees  decided  to  trade  the  college-owned  land  to 
USD  470,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  strategy  for  expan- 
sion of  the  college. 
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College  Facilities  Will  Improve 


Candidacy  is  the  final  step  in  a  several  year  process  before  offi- 
cial accredidation  is  granted. 


Immediate  benefits  to  the  College  will  be  increased  federal 
funding,  less  concern  for  transfer  of  credits  and  recognition,  by 
NCA  standards,  that  Cowley  County  Community  College  is  a 
quality  institution. 
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Dr.  Gwen  Nelson,  president  of  CCCC  and  chairman  of  the 
College  Committee  for  Regional  Accredidation,  said  he 
thought  that  the  construction  plans  for  campus  expansion 
would  strengthen  the  college's  chances  for  full  accredidation  by 
the  North  Central  Association. 

"The  passing  of  this  bond  issue  is  a  shot  in  our  educational 
arm,"  Nelson  offered.  "Cowley  County  Community  College 
already  is  the  only  institution  in  Kansas  that  offers  an  integrat- 
ed program  in  general  education  and  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation. The  campus  expansion  while  it  is  aimed  primarily  at 
expanding  the  Vo-Tech  facilities,  also  will  substantially  im- 
prove the  general  education  program." 

"We  will  have  excellent  facilities,  which  will  allow  for  a  25  to 
40  per  cent  increase  in  student  population,"  Nelson  continued. 
"We've  been  working  for  five  years  to  get  these  facilities,  and 
now  that  they  have  been  approved,  we're  on  our  way." 

Nelson  said  that  the  dedication  and  hard  work  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  administration,  faculty,  students  and  friends  of  the 
college  were  responsible  for  the  progressive  trend  recently  real- 
ized at  Cowly  County  Community  College. 


Master  Plan 


August  Trollman,  instructor  of  music,  displays  part  of  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port which  helped  pass  the  bond  issue  by  a  2-1  margin. 
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Copeland,  David  Share  Valedictorian 


Five  Cowley  County  Community  Col- 
lege students  were  named  as  honor 
graduates  for  the  1972-73  academic 
season.  They  included  Tim  Copeland, 
Ruth  Ann  David,  Richard  L.  Apple- 
garth,  Catherine  A.  Seward  and  Samu- 
el Little.  Grade  point  averages  ranged 
from  3.8  plus  to  a  perfect  4.000.  Honor 
graduates  were  presented  with  honor 
cords  of  orange  and  black,  which  they 
wore  on  their  gowns  during  the  gradua- 
tion ceremonies. 

Ruth  Ann  David,  a  Dexter  Kansas 
sophomore,  was  named  as  co-valedic- 
torian for  the  1972-73  graduating  class 
of  Cowley  County  Community  College. 
Miss  David  was  active  in  many  school 
activities,  especially  women's  sports, 
where  she  was  named  as  an  All  Ameri- 
can Junior  College  Athlete.  Ruth  had  a 
perfect  4.000  average  for  four  CCCC 
semesters. 

Tim  Copeland,  an  Arkansas  City  soph- 
omore, was  also  named  as  co-valedic- 
torian. Tim  received  a  vocational  certif- 
icate in  electronics,  and  held  a  straight 
"A"  average  throughout  his  two-year 
training  program. 


Top  —  CCCC  honor  graduates  were  Tim  Cope- 
land, Ruth  Ann  David,  Cathy  Seward,  and  Sam- 
uel Little.  Not  pictured  is  Richard  L.  Applegarth. 
Above  Right  Samuel  Little  procedes  to  the 
graduation  ceremony  wearing  cap,  gown  and 
honor  cords.  Above  Left  —  Ruth  Ann  David 
scores  two  in  basketball . 
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Kurt  R.  Galle,  Former  Dean,  Dies 


Former  Dean  Kurt  R.  Galle,  79,  326  N. 
Fourth  Street,  Arkansas  City,  died  at 
7:50  January  21,  after  a  brief  illness. 

He  was  born  July  18,  1893  at  Moun- 
dridge  the  son  of  Rev.  Wilhelm  J.  Galle 
and  Anna  Krehbiel  Galle.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Louisa  Epp  on  Dec.  26,  1920,  at 
Newton.  They  came  to  Arkansas  City 
from  Dodge  in  1923. 

Galle  received  his  primary  and  second- 
ary education  in  his  hometown  at 
Moundridge,  his  A.B.,  degree  at  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  in  1921.  He 
earned  his  A.M.  degree  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  where  be  attended  on 
scholarship  in  1924. 

He  began  his  teaching  career  at  a  rural 


school  in  Harvey  County  in  1916-'l7, 
taught  in  the  Dodge  City  Senior  High 
School,  and  later  in  the  Arkansas  City 
Senior  High  School,  then  in  the  junior 
college  from  1925-30.  He  was  named 
assistant  dean  of  the  college  in  1930  and 
held  that  position  until  1945,  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  dean,  a  position 
hehelduntill963. 

He  was  a  member  and  past  president  of 


He  was  also  an  active  citizen  in  civic 
affairs  a*  a  past  president  of  the  Arkan- 
sas City  Lions  Club  and  a  member  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was  also  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 

Dean  Galle  received  an  award  from  the 
National  Junior  College  Association 
for  meritorius  service,  but  perhaps  the 
crowning  achievement  in  his  career 
came  at  the  1972  CCCC  commence- 
ment ceremony  when  the  CCCC  En- 
dowment Association  presented  an 
award  to  Galle  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  Cowley  County  Community 
College. 


le  Arkansas  City  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers  Association,  a  life-long  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Association  for 
Higher  Education.  Kansas  School  Mas- 
ters Club,  Secondary  Schoolmen's 
Organization,  Kansas  Public  Junior 
College  Association  and  past  president 
of  that  association. 


Left  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurt  Galle  in  their  home  in 

Arkansas  City.  Above  —  Dean  Galle  served 
CCCC  in  47  of  its  first  51  years.  A  memorial  fund 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Galle  has  been  established  by 
the  Endowment  Association.  Right  -  Dean 
Galle  received  a  medal  award  from  the  National 
Junior  College  Association  for  meritorius  service. 


CCCC  Names  13 
To  WHO'S  WHO 


An  annual  honor  for  graduating  sophomores  at  CCCC  is  the 
selection  of  students  to  represent  the  school  with  a  membership 
to  WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  AMERICAN  JUNIOR  COL- 
LEGES. This  honor  is  based  upon  scholarship,  participation 
and  leadership  in  academic  and  extracurricular  activities,  citi- 
zenship and  service  to  the  school,  and  the  students  promise  of 
future  usefulness. 

Those  receiving  the  honor  for  the  1972-73  school  year  were 
(bottom  row,  L  to  R)  Carol  Stone,  DeGaye  Riley,  Phyllis 
Marotta,  Diane  Baerg,  Debbie  Thresher  and  Peggy  Young, 
(back  row,  L  to  R)  Bill  Hackathorn,  Wanda  McAdoo,  Martha 
Feaster,  Shelia  Bahruth,  Pam  Chapin,  Ruth  David,  and 
Dwyane  Hickles. 

These  students  represent  a  wide  variety  of  interests  and  goals, 
but  one  thing  that  they  all  have  in  common  is  the  fact  that, 
through  their  scholastic  achievement  and  participation  in 
school  functions  and  community  affairs,  they  have  represented 
their  school  well. 


Phyllis  Marotta,  president  of  SGA,  is  shown  undertaking  one  of  her  many 
duties  during  the  ground  breaking  of  the  new  Renn  Memorial  Library. 


Meet  A  Very  Special  Lady 


There  are  many  instructors  at  CCCC  who  "give  a  damn"  in 
their  own  way.  There  is,  however,  one  very  special  lady  who  is 
known  and  appreciated  by  every  student  who  has  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  her  acquaintance.  This  very  special  lady  is  Mrs. 
Fostine  Moncrief . 

Mrs.  Moncrief  teaches  music  courses  including  music  appre- 
ciation, music  theory,  piano,  and  organ.  Prior  to  becoming  an 
instructor  at  CCCC,  she  was  a  student  here  from  1928-1930. 
Mrs.  Moncrief  is  also  a  graduate  of  WSU  and  did  graduate 
work  at  Southwestern. 

Before  coming  to  teach  music  at  CCCC  in  1956,  Mrs.  Mon- 
crief taught  in  rural  schools  and  also  taught  music  and  English 
at  Dexter. 

Mrs.  Moncrief  cares  about  each  and  every  one  of  her  students 
on  an  individual  basis  and  what  time  she  does  not  spend  in 
class,  she  spends  teaching  private  piano  and  organ  lessons. 
Through  her  outstanding  knowledge  in  the  field  of  music,  Mrs. 
Moncrief  has  enabled  many  of  her  students  to  become  fine 
musicians  themselves.  Mrs.  Moncriefs  energy  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  of  the  students  and  her  endless  encouragement 
and  understanding  cannot  be  topped  by  any  other  faculty 
member  on  the  staff.  This  is  a  lady  who  cares  about  everything 
she  does  and  it  is  reflected  in  her  attitude  toward  her  job. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  chosen  Mrs.  Fostine  Moncrief  as 
the  instructor  who  deserves  a  spotlight  because  she  really  does 
"give  a  damn!" 
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Dr.  Thorn  Presents  Five  Steps  to  Success 


"I  believe  that  no  generation  since  the 
beginning  of  time  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity as  this  generation  here  today," 
said  Dr.  William  E.  Thorn,  speaker  for 
CCCC's  Baccalaureate-Commence- 
ment exercises  on  Sunday  May  20. 

Dr.  Thorn,  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Baptist  Church  in  Wichita  was  in  great 
demand  for  graduation  ceremonies  this 
year,  according  to  Dean  Scott,  chair- 
man of  the  commencement  committee. 

Speaking  on  the  topic,  "Five  Smooth 


Stones,"  Thorn  listed  the  steps  in  which 
the  graduating  sophomores  should  face 
the  future. 

"Knowing  what  you  want"  is  the  first 
important  step,  according  to  Thorn, 
with  "seizing  the  opportunity,"  being 
second.  Other  steps  mentioned  in  his 
short  talk  which  was  sprinkled  with 
light  humor,  included  "becoming  the 
master  of  what  you  are  doing,"  and 
"learning  the  value  of  your  goals." 

The  last  step,  Thorn  noted  was  "settling 
your  relationship  with  God."  He  also 


stated  that  a  sense  of  humor  was  neces- 
sary in  this  day  and  age. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  students,  the 
largest  graduating  class  in  the  history  of 
CCCC,  entered  the  auditorium  to  the 
tune,  "Music  for  a  Ceremony"  played 
by  the  College  Band.  They  were  led  by 
freshman  guides  Debby  Cleveland, 
Deanna  Deets,  Brenda  Watson  and 
Kay  Johnson.  Faculty  marshals,  Fos- 
tine  Moncrief  and  Ben  L.  Cleveland  led 
the  faculty. 

Andrew  Swayer,  chairman  of  the  Board 


of  Trustees,  presented  the  diplomas. 

Honor  Graduates  for  1973  were:  Tim 
Copeland  and  Ruth  David,  co-valedic- 
torians, and  Richard  L.  Applegarth, 
Catherine  A.  Seward  and  Samuel  Lit- 
tle. The  five  candidates  had  the  highest 
grade  point  averages  and  were  present- 
ed with  orange  and  black  honor  cords. 

Also  honored  during  the  ceremony  were 
Daniel  Walker,  retiring  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  George  Sybrant, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Endowment  Association. 
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Airplane  in  Flight 

by 
Rodney  Old  ridge 


Preying  Mantis 


Fernando  M.  Caudillo 


White  Man's  World 

by 

Rod  Steadham 
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Trees 

by 

Dorothy  Brinkman 


A t  Peace 

by 

Dorothy  Brinkman 


Watergate 

by 
Clara  Flock 


The  Long  and  Winding  Road  . 

by 
Dorothy  Brinkman 
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